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INVITATION. 

Visitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
Oa) 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he memorial to the late President McKinley, 

subseribed for by his friends and the public, 
has been dedicated at West Lawn Cemetery, in 
his home city of Canton, Ohio, The monu- 
ment, which is almost one hundred feet in 
height, cost approximately a half-million dollars. 
It is reached by a flight of steps fifty-eight feet 
wide, and built in four *‘runs,’’ separated by 
broad landings, making a total length of two 
hundred feet. ‘The sarcophagi, where rest the 
bronze caskets which contain the remains of 
President and Mrs. McKinley, are located in 
the center of the tomb. At the four points of 
the compass, and seeming to guard the sacred 
spot, great stone eagles rear their majestic pro- 
portions. 

The cover-page illustrations show the me- 
morial as a whole, the statue, and one of the 
most interesting details, the lunette above the 
doorway. “~ 

hat a leather waistcoat should cost a man 

his life seems scarcely possible, yet such a 
garment has played that part in a Worcester 
machine-shop. On a cold morning recently an 
employé had put on the waistcoat for the first 
time. While he worked round a revolving shaft, 
a projecting bolt caught in one of the pockets. 
‘The leather was too firm to give way, and the 
unfortunate young man was whirled to his 


death. o 


‘* > lessed is the man who has found his work,’’ 
and even at eighty-two there does not 
always appear a reason why he should give it 
up. ‘On a day in August a citizen of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, who had reached that ripe old 
age, retired from his position in a local factory. 
On a day in September he returned to it. 
Retirement and idleness proved to have no 
charms for him, and the month he spent outside 
the shop seemed, he says, a very long one. 
& 
‘The crime of ‘‘rescue and pound breach’’ is 
not a common one. Probably the reader 
never heard of it. Yet it was committed the 
other day in Westboro, Massachusetts. When 
a citizen found two of his son-in-law’s cows in 
, a pound, he calmly let down the bars and drove 
the animals home, and was at once arrested on 
this odd charge—the first arrest of the kind of 
which the Westboro authorities have knowledge 
as being made in Massachusetts in eighty years. 


& 


he. or hackmatack, also sometimes 
called juniper, used to grow abundantly in 
Maine. Eight years ago, however, an insect 
attacked and almost completely destroyed the 
trees, and the Maine state land agent has only 
now discovered them growing up again. His 
report is couched in enthusiastic terms, and 
indeed it tells good news. Ship-building is 
not dependent on any one variety of wood, but 
builders have never found such ‘‘knees’’ as 
tamarack makes, and all that Maine can raise 
will find a ready market. 
Ca 
Me Methodists of Centerville, Connecticut, 
have had an interesting experience with 
churchgoing bees, a large swarm having made 
a home in the belfry, much to the uneasiness 
of the society. Grave doubts of the ‘‘dependa- 
bility’’ of bees, considered in the character of 
near neighbors, were felt by almost everybody, 
and finally the situation became so strained that 
the invaders were attacked. The hive yielded 
more than a hundred pounds of honey. They 
were honest bees, at any rate, and paid a 
generous rental for the space they occupied. 
& 
he King of Swan Islands has been visiting 
Boston. He isa native of Eastport, Maine, 
but his domain is in the Caribbean Sea, a group 
of islands whereon he raises fruit, employing 
several hundred men. The king is a philan- 
thropist as well as a capitalist, it appears. 
Realizing the need of a light to guide vessels 
running through the Caribbean from New York 
and Boston to Port Limon, Costa Rica, and 
other points, he built and maintains a light- 
house, and fine things are told of his treatment 
of his laborers and of the good deeds he has 








|done on behalf of Costa Rica, with which 
republic his business interests are most closely 
| identified. 
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ith the opening of the school year, a staff 

of nurses, under the charge of a physician, 
all young women, began work in the Boston 
| public schools, their function being to attend 
every day, treat simple illnesses, and promptly 
report more serious ones. The examinations 
during the first week revealed several cases of 
contagious disease, such as scarlet fever, measles 
and mumps, and these, of course, were promptly 
excluded. Many cases of chronic disease, espe- 
cially diseases of the eye, were found, and some 
of these the nurses took to a dispensary or 
hospital, in every instance with the consent of 
the parents. Several abscesses were treated, 
and wounded fingers and toes were cleansed 
and bandaged. ‘‘The ounce of prevention’’ is 
demanded along this line, and children of the 
poor or ignorant, who cannot help themselves, 
will probably have occasion to be grateful for 
the new idea. 





A UNIQUE PACK. 
ne does not usually associate pigs with 


O 


in Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘‘Deserts of Southern 
France’’ places them in the ranks of those who 
follow the ‘‘law of the pack.’’ The quarry of 
these grunting hunters is the truffle, that delicacy 
of the table which grows as a parasite on the 
roots of young oak-trees. These round tubers 
develop underground, and when they reach 
their full size make a tiny crack in the soil 
above them. 


The search for truffles is made in various 
ways. One method is by looking for the ‘‘mark’’ 
or fissure in the soil. ‘This is a slow and tiring 
process. Another is by watching the fly, an 
insect which hovers over the truffie bed to enter 
the crack and deposit its eggs in the tuber. 
This is also a tedious method. 

Pigs are the best truffie-hunters. They quickly 
scent out where the le lies. ey have 
been known to trace out a truffle for one hundred 
and fifty feet in a direct line. The pig snuffs 
about the soil till he finds one, when he grunts 
and halts. A trained pig never touches a truffle ; 
he indicates the spot, and receives as a reward 
a piece of bread. It is astonishing how much 
intelligence he displays in the process. He 
watches with impatience the unearthing of the 
truffle, and shows vexation and resentment if 
his efforts are not paid with promptitude. 

The pig cannot hunt for many hours at a 
time. If he grows tired, he loses interest and 
his temper, and becomes irritable. He is taken 
out for several hours in the morning, has a long 
rest at noon, and on a short hunt in the 


afternoon. A truffle pig is a valuable 


* + 


HAND-WORK NEEDED. 


y sometimes appeared to fhe summer residents 
of Willowby as if Mr. Jenkins, the proprietor 
of the one shop, was not particularly desirous 
of disposing of such goods as he had in stock. 


‘*What sort of insect-powders have you?’’ 
asked an anxious amateur rose-grower one day. 
‘‘I mean what would you recommend for my 
roses? People teli me you know a great deal 
about flowers.’’ 


Mr. Jenkins TY out of the door, along the 
a road, with a detached air. : 


**)’ve got all kinds of powders and liquids on 
hand,’’ he said, in a casual way. ‘‘Some of 
7em take the bugs, some of ’em take the leaves, 
and some take both. Some don’t take either of 
’em, they tell me, but get in their work on the 
folks that sprinkle ’em. What kind of a bug is 
pestering you?’’ 

**Flat and hard and yellow and black one of 
them is,’’ said the young gardener, eagerly 
‘fand the other is small and brown and —’ 
She paused, for Mr. Jenkins was nodding, al- 
though his gaze was still bent on the road. 

“I know ’em both,” he said, dreamily, 
‘*know ’em both like a book. You’ve got to 

ick ’em off—pick ’em constant and steady. 
That’ll be better’n any insect-powder. But 1’11 
yey whatever you say, any or all of such as 

ve, ” 
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MOST TRYING. 


- the family of a certain learned professor in 
Washington, says a writer in Jarper’s 
Magazine, there is such a lot of learned talk 
of natural science, particularly at the table, that 
it is said even the servants theorize on the 
subject. 

One of these servants, a butler and general 
utility man, one day came to the professor and 
gave notice that either he or the housemaid 


& 


must leave. 

**What a to be the difficulty ?’’ asked 
the master of the house. ‘‘Aren’t you well 
treated ?’” 


‘IT have nothing to complain of in that 
respect, sir,’? was the reply. ‘‘The fact is, 
sir, it’s most trying to work in a house with 
servants who believe the world was created in 
periods when I know it was created in days.’’ 


* ¢ 


DOUBTFUL TRIBUTE. 


| is the aim of Mrs. Hall to compliment her 
friends on every possible occasion, yet strange 
to say, she does not always please them. 
“Did you like my gown at the reception the 
other evening?’’ asked an 


**My dear,’’ she said, with a cordial pressure 
of the hand, ‘‘it was a dream! You looked 
lovely ! 1 said to my husband, ‘7s that—no, 
| it can’t be’—and then I saw it was. But, do 
| you know, I scarcely recognized you !’’ 








possession, costing from seven pounds to fifteen | 


animals of hunting instincts, but a chapter | ‘ 





RUNNING WATER 


For COUNTRY PLACES. 


Two Systems: THE ELEVATED 
GRAVITY TANK and the 
PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANK 
SYSTEM, which may be located indoors. 
Each Adapted to Special Conditions. 


Any country house can have the luxury 
of running water at very moderate cost. 
For information and catalogue write 
NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER COMPANY, 

112 High Street, Boston. 


Also Windmills, Gasoline Engtnes, Proups, ete. 
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* A Story of Two Youths and the 
* Frisco Earthquake. 





‘ a and | 
Mrs. Hall was ready with her ming smile. 


A_NEW BOOK FOR BOYS 


; COMRADES COURAGEOUS 





, By Russe_L, Wuircoms. (Jl/lustrated.) 
b Exciting Incidents, Thrilling Escapes,Strange Experiences 
Alive with the Hopes, Ambitions, Heart Pul- 
sations and Sympathies of Youth. 
Written for the boy who has outgrown the 
ks of school days, and wants a vigorous story 
about athletic fellows of his own age and class. 
‘ 12me. Price $1.00. 
Write us to-day and we will tell you how you can 
read this story without any expense to yourself. 
Richard G. Sotgee. Publisher, The Gorham Press, 
195 Boylston Street, Boston. 
eee © © © © © © © © ee ©2244 @¢¢ 6 @-e-@ 















| germane continuously | 
at Bennington, Ver- 
mont, since 1862. Recog- 
nized everywhere as under- 
wear of exceptional value. 
It stands the test—the wear and the wash—and 
keeps its shape, because it is made from pure, 
unadulterated stock and made right. 

Awarded first prize (a Gold Medal) for excel- 
lence and merit at Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 

NATURAL WOOL, WHITE, SCARLET, BUFF, 
CAMEL’S HAIR AND FANCY COLORS. 

Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 
per garment, according to quality. Look for the 
name ‘*Rockwood’s’’ on every box, and this label 


“GEO. ROCKWOOD « CO.’S 
STANDARD UNDERWEAR” 
in neck and on waistband. 

The first dealer you ask may not n £ 
have Rockwood’s Underwear. If not, 
try another. When you get it and wear 
it, you will feel well repaid for your 
trouble. 

We do not sell direct, but if your 
dealer does not handle Rockwood's 
Underwear, advise us, giving his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


This picture 
on each box. 
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A _JUNKET 
TAB 


OH, LOOK! THIS SIZE 

Makes a quart of dainty, delicious, 

healthful, nutritious Pudding; re- 

quires no baking, no boiling, no 

eggs, no corn-starch. Get it of your grocer 
or send 10c. to-day for 10 tablets to make 10 
quarts of dessert and we will mail the charming 
brochure, ‘‘ Junkets Dainty,” FREE. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Box 3088, Little Falls, N.Y. 











: ‘s 
Direct from Factory 
Wholesale Prices, Freight Prepaid 

We offer you, not a cheap stove, but the guaran- 
teed product of our own foundry, and save you the 


dealer’s profit of $5 to $20. We sell 
STOVES 


GOLD COIN nances 


at wholesale prices, with safe delivery guaranteed, 
freight prepaid, highly polished, ready for your own 
home. Save fuel, time and labor—last a lifetime. 
Furthermore, we always guarantee to take 
back any Gold Coin Stove at our expense and 
return your money if not satisfied after 
ONE YEAR’S TRIAL. 
No better stove in the world, and our offer not 
duplicated by any standard stove manufacturer. 
illustrated Stove Book—Free. 


It tells about all the stoves, prices, guarantee, 
ete. Send for this before you buy any stove. 


THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 39 Oak Street, Troy, N. Y. 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod. Established 1860. ) 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 

















Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs 


Send for 
Catalogue 
ad é 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 

















FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 










Especially adapted for 
our New Homes 












: 15 YEARS 
a MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
Put Into Old Houses. 


£a 
ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 
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‘BOX 3152 - - BOSTON-MASS, 











Bell to delicately 


Grandmother did fo, 


Bells Seasoning 


Dontexpeniment! Dont guess/Use 





favor Dressings => 
for Poultry. Meat, Game HishOysters, | x 
Croqgueties,etc;the sameds your 
/ Years ago. 
Favors Dressings fit for the Gods. 














spoon finely 
4 tablespoons flour. Cook two minutes. 
2-3 cup strained tomato. Season with 1-2 


Salt to taste. 
and crumbs again. 


(From Bell's Receipts. 


BELL’S CROQUETTES. 1 cup chopped cold roast 
lamb or boiled mutton. Cook 1 cup potatoes pared and cut 
in ¢ in. cubes in boiling salted water till soft. Brown 1 table- 
chopped onion with 2 tablespoons butter, stirring constantly. Add 


spoon vinegar, 1-2 teaspoon finely chopped parsley. 
Spread mixture on plate to cool. 
Fry in deep fat, and drain on brown paper. 


For Sausages, use Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 


25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums, 













Then pour on, stirring constantly, 
teaspoon Bell’s Seasoning, 1 tea- 
Add lamb and potatoes, 
Shape, dip in crumbs, in egg, 








Ask your grocer.) 
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ITH an elbow braced 
against the mantelpiece, 
Wallace Ford stood ga- 


zing thoughtfully into the open f .) 
grate, where fiercely burning coal -/ 
was doing its best to conquer the y L)) 
chill and gloom of the fast-dark- 

ening January day. In the armchair before the 
hearth sat Ford’s roommate, Robert Allison. 
The glare of the fire threw a strong light on the 
clear-cut face and broad shoulders of the oecu- 
pant of the armchair. 

‘*So you’ve settled it?’’ said Ford. 

**Yes, I sent them a formal acceptance to- 
day,’’ replied his chum. ‘‘The offer from 
college was better, but when it came to a 
choice, I had the feeling that it was my duty 
to go to the schoolboys, even at a little sacri- 
fice. It doesn’t seem so much a question of 
dollars and cents when you’re coaching your 
own school team.’’ 

“I’m sorry,’’ said Ford. 

‘*Sorry ’ exclaimed Robert, surprised. ‘‘ And 
why are you sorry? I’ve always thought you 
one of the most patriotic Seatonians in the 
class. ’’ 

“It’s a fine place,’’ returned Ford, ‘‘for the 
boys—but not for the man who has to follow 
their whims and fancies. You forget that most 
of those fellows are just where we were four 
years ago, ignorant, conceited and childish. I 
doubt if they are really capable of following any 
consistent course of training for two months in 
suecession.’” 

**You’re too hard on them,’’ laughed Allison. 
‘*We didn’t do much real training, but these 
boys will have a better chance than we had. 
They certainly seem very much in earnest.’’ 

‘“‘They may seem so, Bob, but they can’t be 
trusted. Take my advice and leave them 
alone.’’ 

That Robert Allison adhered to his agreement 
with the Seaton boys did not mean that he had 
no respect for his friend’s judgment. Indeed, 
there was the best of reasons for the opposite 
view. 

The two young men, although differing in 
temperament and circumstances, had maintained 
their room partnership during six years of school 
and college life. Invisible bonds there were in 
plenty ; the one apparent common interest was 
athletics. 

Robert was an athlete by nature—in muscle 
and passion for sport. To Wallace, physically 
unfit for active participation, athletics were a 
study. He was the college theorist, the maker 
of plans of attack and defense for the active- 
bodied to carry out. His sagacity as general 
counselor in athletics had won him a unique 
reputation. 

Autumn came with its duties. Wallace 
drifted into the law school,—whither Rob was 
to follow him when the coaching season was 
over,—and divided his attention between prob- 
lems of law and those of the football-field. 
Robert, filled with energy and enthusiasm, 
betook himself to Seaton and gathered his 
football brood about him. 

And how the boys flocked to the schooling! 
With what encouraging eagerness they drank 
in football wisdom! How they gazed in rapt 
admiration as the ‘‘varsity’’ player drove 
through the school line and showed how easy 
was his way of line-breaking! 

Robert fairly shouted with amusement as he 
recalled Wallace’s tragic warning. 

Howe, the captain, pleased him from the 
outset. He was a plodder, hard of muscle and 
slow of thought, but determined and reasonable. 
McGregor and Fordyce, the best candidates for 
the ends, were quick and vigorous, learning 
readily, yet acquiring a double portion of self- 
confidence with every forward step; the backs 
were fair; the rest of the squad, with one excep- 
tion, hardly above the average. 

This one exception was Ordway, a tackle. 
Compact, heavy, instantaneous in starting, put- 
ting all his immense strength into one sudden 
dash where the resistance was the weakest, he 
was easily the star of the school. Rumor had it 
that outside the great college elevens, he had | 
never found a man who could stop him. 

As Allison watched him coolly brush his | 
opponent aside or splinter the interference like 
a charging bull, he felt for the moment the joy 
of the miner who has suddenly come upon a 
nugget of gold. 

When, however, the player turned and 
showed the square jaw, the shifty eyes, the 
sullen, discontented look that seemed an insepa- 
rable part of the face, the coach’s delight was 
speedily overshadowed by apprehension. 

**You’ll have to be careful about Ordway,” 
said Howe, early in the season. ‘‘He’s a trifle 
soured because he lost the captaincy. He 
won’t stand much correcting. ’’ 

‘*He doesn’t need much at present,’’ returned 
Allison. ‘‘He has a few faults which I expect 





| not appear at all. 








“THERE'S NOTHING 


him to get rid of before the end of the season, 
but I should call his worst better than the best 
of some of the men.’’ 

‘*That’s just it,’’ replied Howe. 
afford to have trouble with him, for we couldn’t 
possibly fill his place.’’ 


In the first days the new coach labored with | 


the individuals and their needs. Then he 
grouped the players together for collective work, 
still keeping up the individual drill. 

**One play at a time and that learned well,’’ 
he said over and over again, and enforced his 
theory with arguments which Howe, at least, 
understood and accepted. 

Signals were practised ad nauseam. 
play became work, hard, wearing work. 

A month had passed and only half a dozen 
plays had been practised. The team, who had 
expected tricks and cunning combinations from 
their new master, began to grow restless. 

Ordway vowed that he was sick of doing the 
same thing a thousand times over, and asked 
to be allowed to play half-back. The coach 
explained his reasons and kept the heavy man 
where he was most needed—in the line. 

Ordway sulked and relaxed his efforts. ‘The 
team began to lose games. The croakers and 
grand-stand critics took issue with the coaching, 
concluding in their wisdom that as good coach- 
ing and good playing were two very different 
things, it followed that the good player must 
be a poor coach. The Allison stock was falling. 

One day Ordway deliberately came late, as if 
courting a quarrel. Allison took him aside and 
quietly admonished him. The next day he did 
On the third he came, but 


The 


again late. 
‘*Where were you yesterday ?’’ said Howe. 
**T didn’t feel like coming.’’ 
**And you’re late to-day.’’ 
“*T don’t care,’’ replied the tackle. 
“You ought to ’? said Howe, 


“are | with 









SULLEN ABOUT THIS, 


| indignation. 


**We can’t | 


@4 Cy Albertus T. Dudley SS 


ORAWN BY J. L. S. WILLIAMS. 








IS THERE?” 


‘‘Here’s the Hillbury game less 
than three weeks off, and you saunter up here 
as if you were a spectator. It isn’t right!’’ 
‘Perhaps you’d rather I shouldn’t come at 
all!’’ retorted Ordway, defiantly. ‘‘I’ll go now 
if you say so. I'll go anyway if you keep up 
your jawing any longer !’’ 
Howe looked at the 


coach appealingly. 


Through Allison’s head ran a dozen thoughts. | 
It was all so childish, so petty, so hopelessly | 


wrong! He felt like turning his back on the 


whole foolish business and getting out of town | 


as soon as the train would carry him. Only 
his pride and the conviction that having delib- 
erately taken up the task, he ought to carry it 
through in the only right way, held him back. 

**You’ll do one of two things, Ordway,’’ he 
said, with quiet firmness. ‘‘Either obey orders 
like a man, or leave the field at once and for 
good.’’ 

The burly tackle’s heavy jaws came together 
with a snap. ‘‘I need to be told that only 
once,’’ he said, picking up his sweater and 
pulling it over his head, ‘‘I never stay where 
I’m not wanted.’’ 

That there was excitement in school that 
night needs no explanation. In every room 
where two students came together the merits of 
the case were hotly discussed. Many con- 
demned the captain and coach without regard 
to the principle involved. Others agreed that 
discipline must be maintained, but found the 
coach lacking in judgment in this particular 
case, 

Ordway said little, preferring to pose as a 
victim of unfairness and let his friends speak 
for him. And what the friends said they 
uttered with such vehemence and such a show 
of argument that before a week was out they 
had convinced themselves and Ordway, and a 
majority of the school besides. 

Howe stood sieadfastly by the coach and the 
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principle. He it was, after all, 
on whom the burden of defeat 
would fall most heavily, for 
Seaton always criticizes a captain 
who his game. Allison 
knew this as well as any school- 
boy, and while he admired the 
captain’s brave fidelity, he felt his own position 
the more difficult because of it. 

The team was surely ‘‘going back.’’ Ordway’s 
substitute did his best, but he was an inferior 
man and played an inferior game. The others 
felt the change and the criticism. There was 
fumbling and loose tackling and listlessness. 

Presently some one on the team began to 
speak as if defeat were probable, and then, for 
the first time, Allison himself was disheartened. 
As every one knows, a team that expects to be 
beaten can never be victorious. 

Ten days before the Hillbury game, 
Allison came down one morning from his room 
at the hotel, he saw two men conversing in the 
office. The one standing with back toward 
him was Ordway ; the figure was unmistakable. 
The other, of whose profile he had a glimpse 
as he walked through the corridor, seemed half- 
familiar and yet unknown. 

As the coach passed out, he heard Ordway 
say, ‘‘I should be very glad to take you to the 
campus and explain it all to you. We will go 
this afternoon if you wish.’’ 

Across the street Allison mét a messenger boy, 
who thrust a telegram into his hand. He 
opened it, and saw that it was signed ‘‘Ford.’’ 

They tell me Slocum has gone to Seaton to spy 
out the game. Watch him. 








¢ 


loses 


as 


Slocum was a college man famed rather for 
his loyalty to Hillbury than for scrupulous 
honesty. Pondering the short message, Allison 
glanced back at the hotel windows and caught 
sight of two faces. Like a flash came the 
words to his lips, ‘‘That’s Slocum!’ And like 
a flash again the thought to his mind, ‘‘That’s 
the end of Ordway! Let him once be seen 
explaining the game to a Hillbury spy, and we 
shall be troubled by him no more,’’ 

Allison went on to the office for his letters. 
As he came in sight of the hotel steps on his 
return, Ordway and the stranger were just part- 
ing. ‘The latter suddenly disappeared indoors 
as Allison approached, but not before the iden- 
tification was complete. 

The conflict in the coach’s mind had not been 
long. The revenge to be won by letting the 
boy disgrace himself seemed now quite un- 
worthy of a man who had passed the limits of 
boyhood and believed in fair play even toward 
a skulking foe. The rebellious tackle was 
passing with his eyes on the church clock, 

**Just a moment, Ordway !’’ 

‘*Well, what?’’ came the ungracious answer. 

**Il wish you'd read this telegram. ’’ 

Ordway ran over it hastily. ‘That doesn’t 
concern me,’’ he said. 

**Do you know the man with whom you've 
just been talking? That’s Slocum!’’ 

‘*Thunder!’’ ejaculated Ordway, suddenly 
frightened out of his sullenness. ‘*Why, I was 
going to explain the game to him this after- 
noon !’? 

**1l overheard something to that effect as I 
came by, and thought I ought to warn you. I 
wouldn’t be seen with him, if I were you. 
The boys might misinterpret it.’’ 

Ordway. flushed deeply, either from anger or 
confusion. ‘*Thank you,’’ he stammered, and 
| passed on. 

The stranger was not admitted to the athletic 
| field that afternoon, and he did not see again 
the friendly student who promised to be so 
useful to him. 

From various inquiries which he made in the 
| village, however, he concluded that there was 
no great need of a special investigation of the 
| Seaton game. All agreed that it was a poor 
one, with the tackles especially weak. Satistied 
with this information, Slocum departed, 

Meanwhile Allison was having the most dis- 
couraging day of his life. The play sagged 
dreadfully. The team seemed stale with over- 
|training. Yard after yard the second pushed 
| back the school; and poor Parker, who was 
| trying hard to fill Ordway’s place, was such a 
| blunderer and’so incapable of making his holes 
or holding his man that the coach was in de- 
spair. 

**And the others are really not so bad!’’ he 
groaned, ‘‘They can play if they are inspired 
|} to. That wretched Ordway has stolen the life 
| of the team !’’ 

That night Allison sat in his room dismally 
| brooding. He had had his littie plan of earning 
| enough by coaching during these next two or 
| three years to pay his expenses at the law 
school. 

| This hope was a thing of the past now, for 
no college would want a coach who had proved 
a failure. Yet far outweighing any personal 
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disappointment was the consciousness that he 
had not done well the task given him to do. 
Ile had not produced the best team the school 
was capable of producing. 

‘There was a knock at the door. 

‘*Come in!’’ said Allison. As the door swung 
open and Ordway’s bulky form appeared filling 
the space, Allison started up with a pretense 
of hospitality. 

“Glad to see you, Ordway! 
down?”’ 

‘*No, thank you,’’ said the boy, awkwardly. 
And then he hesitated as he twisted his cap in 
his hand, and his big stolid face grew redder 
and redder, until the coach, who was wonder- 
ing whether the visit was friendly or hostile, 
began to prepare himself for the worst. 

“I’ve come to speak to you about that man 
Slocum,’’ said Ordway, finally, fixing his eyes 
on the corner of the table. ‘‘I didn’t suspect 
he was a spy, really I didn’t.’’ 

‘““Of course not,’’ put in Allison, glad to say 
something to break the tension, ‘‘I didn’t 
believe that for a moment.’’ 

‘There are fellows that would, though,” 
replied Ordway, ‘‘and they’d invent lies to add 
to it.’’ 

**I hope not.’’ 

‘I’ve got enemies enough in this school who 
wouldn’t care whether a thing was true or not 
as long as it was against me.’’ 

“*T think I know your worst enemy,’’ said 
Allison, quietly. 

‘*Who is that?’’ 

** Yourself. ”’ 

Ordway glared at the speaker with the con- 
flict of candor and resentment so legibly por- 
trayed on his face that a child would have 
understood it. As Allison watched the big boy 
in the throes of his struggle, and considered 
how many unhappy hours he had had and must | 
continue to have if he did not get the better of 
his weakness, ‘a great wave of pity swept | 
through his heart and obliterated for the | 
moment all personal grievances and cares. 

He rose impulsively, and putting his hand on | 
the lad’s shoulder, said in tones that were | 
unmistakably honest: 

‘‘Ordway, I know your difficulty as well as 
if it were my own. The longer you accustom | 
yourself to carrying a chip on your 
shoulder, the harder it will be to get 
rid of it. The football represents 
but one phase. You’re actually the 
best material I’ve ever seen on a 
school team, but you’]] never accom- 
plish one thing, not even make the 
freshman eleven, unless you reform. 
Why can’t you set your teeth when 
you feel these attacks coming on, 
and fight the spite instead of the 
man you think is injuring you?’’ 

Ordway swallowed hard. ‘‘I’ll 
try after this,’’ he answered, in an 
unsteady voice. Then, with a sud- 
den but natural transition, he added, 
**Parker is not much good. ’’ 

‘*‘T know it,’’ said Allison, rue- 
fully, ‘‘but he’s the best we have.’’ 

‘‘Do you think Howe would take 
me back ?”’ 

**Yes, if you go to him in the right 
spirit. ’’ 

The boy’s head went back with 
the old jerk, and the old defiant look 
flashed again into his eyes. 

“Take care,’’ said Allison, laugh- 
ing, ‘it’s coming on again.’’ 

Ordway suddenly put out his 
hand, said a hurried good night, 
and bolted for the door. Allison 
took up his law-books, puzzled and 
yet relieved. 

Half an hour later Howe burst 
in, radiant, without a pretense of 
knocking. , 

‘*He’s come round,’’ he gasped, — \| 
three pairs of stairs at the end of a 
hundred-yard dash are a test even 
for football lungs,—‘‘and as meek as Moses! I 
never saw anything like it! We’ve talked the 
thing all over, and he’s coming out again 
to-morrow. ’”’ 

The next day Allison gave his stale players 
a rest, and worked with the substitutes. ‘The 
following day saw the team again at work, 
rested and freshened, with Ordway in his old 
place. ‘The ‘‘spirit’’ came back into the team— 
that mysterious compound of  self-possession 
and confidence and grit and dash that comes 
and goes mysteriously, and brings and takes 
away mettle and fire and unity of play. 

The team felt the change and thought no 
more of defeat. The school caught enthusiasm 
from the team. And Ordway worked, as he 
had never worked before, with all his mind and 
body, silent and forceful and obedient. 

‘To crown all, Ford came down from college 
with a new play for ‘‘tackle-back,’’? which was 
added to the well-drilled list as a resort in case 
of need. 

The Hillbury game that year was the most 
remarkable of the series. The teams seemed 
equally matched, yet one eleven scored and 
scored again, while its rival could not hold the 
ball for thirty yards. Seaton had made the first 
touch-down before Hillbury discovered that their 
much-practised attack at tackle was impracti- 
cable. And another touch-down still was need- 
ful to prove that Ordway was never safe unless 
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two men were set to block him—and these were 
not always equal to this task. 

There seemed no play in which he did not 
have a central part. He did not waste his 
strength; did not sway and lunge and caper 
about to draw his opponents’ attention. In 
fact, until the ball was in play he seemed 
wholly oblivious to their existence. 

But when the ball stirred, Ordway stirred, 
too, with a leap and a crash that split the oppo- 
sing line and opened a way whither he wished 
to go. 

Ford, who was a Seaton linesman, more 
than once neglected his duty and had to be 
brought up with a sudden reproof by his 


unsympathetic Hillbury associate, as he stood | 
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struck with admiration at the_ schoolboy’s 
unusual powers. 

There was a wild crowd about the victors as 
the game came to an end. Ford and Allison, 
seeking Ordway from different directions, met 
at his side. 

“Thank you, Ordway,’’ said the coach, with 
simple intensity, as he grasped the boy’s hand. 

“Thank you, rather,’’ returned the player, 
his grimy face shining with joy. ‘*There’s 
nothing sullen about this, is there?’’ And off | 
he ran to join his exultant comrades who were 
shouting for him from the barge. 

‘*Well, Bob, you were right in choosing the 
schoolboys, after all,’’ said Ford. ‘‘I didn’t 
think the rascals would be so teachable. ’’ 
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- ELL, Hilda, do you want to try | 
1 again ?’” 
Mr. Kenyon had hung up his over- 


coat and cap and was standing with his back to 
the fire, which Hilda had quickened when she 
heard him coming. She knew he would be 
chilled, for it was a cold February night. 


‘‘Johnston told me that there would be aj} 
change for the spring term down here in Hazel | 
| Row,’’ he went on. 
meet next Monday, he said. So if you want | 
to try again we’d better get in your application | buggy,’’ said Mrs. Kenyon. 


‘The board is going to 


within a day or two.’ 
Mrs. Kenyon heard her husband’s question, 


four or five miles northeast, and Smith is as far 
in the other direction. You’ll have twelve or 
fourteen miles to travel by the time you get 
back home. ‘There is too much snow for you 
to walk, anyway, even if it wasn’t too far. 
And I can’t trust you to drive the team alone | 
as cold as it is.’” 
‘“*T can ride old Selim. He’s safe enough.’’ 
**Yes, he’s safe enough. But you will find it | 
pretty cold, riding so far on horseback.’’ 
**You’d better let your father take you in the 
**You’ll freéze to 





death on Selim.’’ 
‘“‘Now, mama, please!”’ begged Hilda, and 


and came in from the kitchen to hear what her mother said no more. 


further he might have to say, while the two 


younger children dropped their play to listen. | and most absorbing one was to get a school: | 


‘They were all interested in Hilda’s attempt to | 
get a school. 


‘*You could board at home if you got that,’’ | things the future might hold for her and hers if 


said Mrs. Kenyon. ‘‘It’s only two miles.’”’ 
Mr. Kenyon laughed. 

| hare before you cook it. 

‘even want to try again.’ 
**Papa,’’ cried Hilda, 


©. 


indignantly, ‘‘you 
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j NOT SEE HERSELF. 


know I want to try again! But now listen, 
you and mama both. And please don’t think I 
don’t appreciate what you have done to help 
me; but I want to go all alone this time. If I 
am ever going to make a teacher, I must learn 
to depend upon myself. I can’t always have 
you to do things for me. And besides, I don’t 
blame a school board for not hiring a teacher 
who hasn’t grit enough to apply alone. You 
know I can’t say anything for myself when you 
are along, papa. I can talk before a stranger 
lots better than I can before you.’ 

**T don’t see why you should feel that way,’’ 
interposed Mrs. Kenyon. ‘‘You surely are not 
afraid of your father.’’ 

“‘?’m not afraid of him in one sense, but in 
another sense I am. I can’t talk to the di- 
rectors before him as I could if I were alone. 
I let papa apply for me last fall, and I let him 
go along twice this spring, and I haven’t a 
school yet.’’ 

Mrs. Kenyon started to speak, but her hus- 
band shook his head at her. ‘‘l guess we’ll 


have to let you have your way this time,’’ he | 


‘* Better catch your | 
oe erhaps Hilda doesn’t | 


| first certificate came. 


IT WAS WELL, PERHAPS, THAT SHE COULD 


Hilda had many ambitions, but the nearest 


| Beyond that lay a college course, and beyond 
| that—she hardly dared to think of all the good 


only she might go to college. But she knew 
that the money for a college course must come 
from her own efforts. 

She had been a very proud girl when her 
It was only for a year, 
of course. According to the laws 
of the state, one must have taught 
three months to receive a certificate 

for a longer time than that. But 

her grades were high enough to! 
entitle her to a second class. 

The county superintendent had 
enclosed a kind little note with the 
certificate, and had spoken personally 

_ to her father, commending her work 

very highly. Hilda felt that she 
had a right to be proud. 

But the certificate in itself was 
not worth much. Its chief value lay 
in the fact that it entitled her to | 
teach if she could get a school. And 
how she did want a school! She | 
dreamed of it by night and talked of 
it by day. 

Hier father’s announcement that 
there was a vacancy so near home 
raised her hopes again. If she 

, ould get the place she could save all 
¢ / her salary, for the schoolhouse was 
; so near that she could board at 
home, as her mother had said. She 
must get it, that was all. And 
she felt that she must go alone. Mr. 
Kenyon made no objection this time, 
and Mrs. Kenyon consented on the 
condition that Hilda would allow 
herself to be well bundled up for | 
the long, cold ride. 

Hilda readily consented to this, 
but she almost rued her bargain in 
the morning when her mother in- 
sisted on putting a large coat of her 
own over Hilda’s and in tying a 
scarf over the warm hood, and when 


| 


‘the girl had climbed on the horse she had 


wrapped a warm shaw] about her. 

‘‘How in the world am I to get on and off 
again with all this stuff, mama?’’ she asked. | 
‘*T feel as wrapped up asa mummy. I know 
I’}l frighten all the horses I meet.’’ 

It was well, perhaps, that she could not see 
herself, for she certainly cut rather a ridicu- 
lous figure. Added to all the rest, she was 
riding her father’s saddle. The right stirrup | 
had been thrown over, and in this her foot | 
rested, while the left stirrup dangled below. 
She had never been fortunate enough to possess | 
a side-saddle, and had often ridden in this way | 
about the farm. But she could not help feel- 
ing a little sensitive about her appearance on | 
this occasion, which meant so much to her, | 
and she wished her mother would not be so| 
fussy. 

As she drew near Mr. 
she considered. 

it would take her some time to disentangle 
herself from her many wrappings, and to any 
one watching from the house she would present 


Johnston’s house, | 


said. ‘*We’ll see if you succeed any better | rather a ridiculous appearance in her necessarily 


than I did.’’ 
Hilda gave him a grateful look. 
‘*But how are you going ?’’ he asked. 
**Couldn’t I walk? It isn’t far.’’ 
‘*No, indeed. Johnston, of course, 
than two miles away, but Mr. 


is less 


clumsy efforts to dismount. So she halted old | 
Selim some distance from the front gate, and 


| here, hidden by the trees, she divested herself | 
| of her extra garments. 


Her heart was pounding away vigorously as | 


Andrews lives she knocked and inquired if Mr. Johnston was | but Smith went* with me. 


| young, aren’t you? 
| teen??? 


| school. 


| back her certificate. 


| She thanked him, and then, 








in. She had known him ever since she could 
remember, but he seemed suddenly to have be- 
come almost a stranger. Outwardly, however, 
it was a very dignified young lady who pre- 
sented her case before him. 

It seemed to her that he looked at her for 
fully five minutes without speaking. ‘‘So you 
want to teach?’’ he asked at last. ‘*Pretty 
How old are you? , Seven- 


**Yes, sir,’’ answered Hilda. ‘‘I suppose 
that isn’t very old, but I have a good certificate, 
and I am pretty sure that I can teach a good 
At least, I’d try my best if you would 
give me a chance.’’ 

‘*That’s what they all say,’”? remarked Mr. 
Johnston, 

“TI know. But that is all 1 can say till 
somebody gives me a chance to show what I 
can do.’’ 

**You have had no experience, of course.’’ 

‘“‘No. But if I am ever to make a teacher, 
I’ll have to teach my first school sometime and 
somewhere. ’”” 

**I guess that’s so. Got some pretty good 
grades here.’’ He had been examining the 
certificate she had handed him. 

‘*Yes, sir’? answered Hilda, modestly. 

Again he was silent. ‘Then he handed her 
“Well, I’ll tell you, 
Hilda. So far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to give you a chance. I’ve known you ever 
| since you were a baby, and I know you area 
| wide-awake, energetic little girl. But I’m only 
| one of three, and I am afraid you won’t stand 
the best of chances with the other two. You 
don’t know either of them personally, do you? 
I thought not. Andrews wants the place for a 
cousin of his, and Smith will think you are too 
young. But go and see both of them. Don’t 
tell them what I’ve said. Simply say that you 


| spoke to me about it. Smith is president of the 


board.’’ 
Hilda thanked him and went her way, much 


encouraged in spite of what he had said about 


her possible reception by the other two mem- 
bers. 

She experienced some difficulty in mounting 
and dismounting each time, encumbered as she 
was, but that did not trouble her much now, 
although she was careful at both places to 
stop far enough away from the house, as she 
had done at Mr. Johnston’s, to enable her to 
accomplish this feat without being seen. And 
she was truly thankful that no one asked her 
how she came. She much preferred that the 
men whose interest she was trying to enlist 
should not see her perched up on old Selim, 
‘like a big round bump on a log,”’ as her father 
had expressed it. 

Fortunately, she found both Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Smith at home, but she did not receive the 
encouragement from them that she had done 
from Mr. Johnston. Indeed, Mr. Andrews 
| told her that the school was as good as engaged, 
| and that it was useless for her to see Mr. Smith. 
Hilda, remembering what Mr. Johnston had 


told her about the cousin, made no reply, but 
| resolved to call upon Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Smith listened to her courteously and 
quietly. ‘‘Pretty young, aren’t you?’’ he 
asked. 

Hilda laughed. ‘‘I expected you to say that. 
But it isn’t always age and experience that 
make success. I have always wanted to teach, 
and I’ve always thought I could teach, and I 
believe I can, if I am young.” 

**I don’t know but that’s the right way to 
talk. We’ve got to believe in ourselves before 
we ever amount to much. How much would 
you want a month ?’’ 

She was not prepared for this question. In 
her heart she knew that she would take the 
school at whatever they might offer. But she 
reflected that it would not be policy to say so, 
so she answered: 

‘‘Whatever you have been paying for your 
spring term.’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll talk over your application Mon- 
day. If we want you, we will let you 
know. , You needn’t come to see us about it 
again.’ 

Hilda was obliged to be content with this. 
behind the grove 
where she had tied her horse, she bundled 
herself up for the ride home, where an eager 
audience listened to her story while she thawed 
out her fingers and toes. 

The next six days seemed interminably long 
to her, but Monday came at last. All day she 
listened expectantly for a>step on the front 
porch, but no one came that day or tle 
next. Wednesday morning she was helping 
her father about the barn, when she heard 
some one behind her, and turned to face Mr. 


| Johnston. 


“Hello!” he eried. ‘‘So you concluded to 


| try farming if you couldn’t get a school ?’’ 


Hilda smiled in reply. She could not trust 
herself to speak. So she had failed again. 

Mr. Johnston chatted with her father for a 
time, while she went bravely on with her 
work. It would never do to let him know how 
disappointed she was. 

**Well, Hilda,’’ he said, finally, 
you to do me credit this spring.” 

Hilda looked up, surprised. 

“*We concluded we would try you,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘*Andrews stuck out for his cousin, 
Smith was quite 


**T’ll expect 
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taken with you. Andrews’ cousin had let him 
’ attend to her application, and had never come 
to see one of us about it. Smith didn’t like 
that way of doing things, and I confess I don’t, 
myself. You’ll get thirty-five dollars for three 
months. If that is satisfactory, I guess we 
might as well go to the house and sign the 
contract now.’’ 

Hilda felt that she was treading on air as she 
followed him to the house, and when she saw 
her name signed to the little slip of paper, the 
contract between herself and District No. 33, 
she secretly pinched herself to see if she were 





awake. She wanted to shout, but of course 
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fT}: was said by one of old time, ‘‘Man- 
I ners maketh the man.’”’ It is equally 
true that manner maketh the speaker, 
whether in Parliament or on the platform. 

There is many a man with a message to de- 
liver whose delivery is so halting, whose voice 
is so ill managed, that he fails to arrest and 
command the attention of his audience. Others, 
with much less matter but better manner, rank 
as popular speakers. 

An example is supplied in the case of the 
Duke of Devonshire. There is no living states- 
man more weighty in council, more deeply 
rooted in national esteem. Yet listening to him, 
more especially amid the imperfect acoustical 
conditions of the House of Lords, is a weari- 
ness to mind and body. What has been lost is 
discovered in reading a full report of his speech 
in the morning papers. Only then is it per- 
ceived not only how valuable was his contribu- 
tion to debate, but how admirably framed were 
his sentences, how lucid their arrangement, how 
forcible their argument. 

Some years ago, when he was still in the 
House of Commons and known as Lord Hart- 
ington, a little story was told about him. It 
ran to the effect that, taking a lady down to 
dinner on an evening when earlier he had made 
an important speech in the House of Commons, 
she asked whether it was true that at one stage | 
of his argument he had interrupted himself 
with a prolonged yawn. He admitted the in- 
dictment. 

‘How could you?’’ said the lady. 

‘‘Ah,’’ said Lord Hartington, ‘‘you don’t 
know how dull the speech was.’’ 


Bored by His Own Speech. 


it ee fable had much vogue. Lord Hart- 


ington heard and read it so often he 
the reply. 


came to believe that he had really made 

A few months ago the Duchess of 
Devonshire assured me nothing would disturb 
his conviction that the conversation as reported 
had actually happened. The Duke of Devon- 
shire rarely speaks, whether in Parliament or 
out. When the duty is imposed upon him, he 
approaches its performance with characteristic 
determination to accomplish it to the fullest 
extent of his ability. He does not read his 
speeches, but he comes down with voluminous 
notes, to which he systematically turns. 

He is absolutely free from gestures. If what 
he says is not worth listening to without assist- 
ance of waving arm ora thymp on the table, peo- 
ple must just go elsewhere. When he has been 
talking for half an hour, his voice begins to take 
on that sleepy intonation which suggested to the 
flippant mind the slander about the interrupting 
yawn. From beginning to end the duke pre- 
serves an attitude of being intensely bored, that 
irresistibly communicates itself to his audience. 

The five prime ministers from Disraeli to Bal- 
four, widely distinct in personality, differed on 
no point more sharply than in their manner of 
speaking. One gift indispensable to parliamen- 
tary suecess they had in common. Varied in 
tone, each had a voice that made it a pleasure 
to listen. 

The House of Commons chances to be, for 
its size, perhaps the most perfectly devised 
chamber in the world for speaking. The 
House of Lords is in this respect faulty in 
equally superlative degree. When Disraeli, 
blooming into the Beaconsfield peerage, went 
thither, curiosity was evoked as to how he 
would fare in that sepulcher of speeches. Ap- 
parently without effort, his voice filled the 
house, a success that is the despair of ninety 
peers out of a hundred. 

When Gladstone approached, in public speak- 
ing, a humorous turn, his countenance lighted 
up with a sympathetic smile. Disraeli, on his 
legs, whether in the Commons or in the Lords, 
never varied from the almost ogre-like solemnity 
of countenance. 

The only time he ever unbent in this respect 
while on parliamentary duty was as he sat on 
the treasury bench in the Parliament of 1874-80, 
listening to the gossip of Lord Barrington. 
Then, from time to time, his countenance would 
be distorted by a grimace undoubtedly intended 
for a smile, 

On his feet at the table, a crowded house con- | 
vulsed with laughter at sallies of his poignant | 
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that would not do. But the moment Mr. John- 
ston was gone she seized her mother about the 
waist and whirled her round the room. 

“Just think, mama! Just think!’’ she cried. 
‘*I’ve actually got a school. One hundred and 
five dollars, and no board to pay. Maybe, 
now, I won’t have to wait any longer to go 
to college than I had expected to do in the 
first place. And, mama,’’ she drew her mother 
close and whispered in her ear, ‘‘when I get 
to be a professor in some big university you 
won’t have to work any more, and I can give 
you the things that I’ve wanted and wanted 
so long to give you.”’ 
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7 
wit, he stood with sphinx-like face waiting 
an opportunity to continue his sentence. The 
reverse of the Duke of Devonshire, he was at 
his best in impromptu speech; the briefer it 
was, the brighter and the more effective. 

Gladstone, with his easy wealth of words, 
had a malign influence upon his great rival. 
Since, upon occasion, Gladstone through five 
hours held entranced an audience gathered for 
the unfolding of his budget scheme, it would | 
never do for Disraeli, in similar 
circumstances, to confine his 
exposition within the limit of 
two hours. He accordingly, 
after the fashion of shady finan- 
ciers, ‘* watered his stock, ’’ much 
to its detriment. 

He was at his very best when 
he spoke for twenty minutes. 
Except where a budget has to 
be expounded or an intricate 
bill explained, there are few 
men who really have more use- 
ful things to say than are com- 
pressible within that space. 

The late Marquis of Salisbury 
resembled his sometime-loathed 
adversary, later his friend and 
colleague, in the gravity of his 
demeanor when delivering a 
speech. As the ‘*Tenth never 
dance,’’ so Lord Salisbury never 
smiled. 

According to the personal tes- 
timony of Sir William Harcourt, 
who knew the third Marquis of 
Salisbury while he was still 
Lord Robert Cecil, impartially 
dividing his contumely and scorn 
between Gladstone and Disraeli, 
the present generation has the 
opportunity of studying a 
speaker curiously like the terri- 
ble free lance of fifty years ago. 
To those familiar with the 
appearance of Lord Salisbury in 
his last days, it is incredible 
that he should ever have pre- 
sented personal resemblance to 
his son, Lord Hugh, with his 
tall, slim, angular figure and 
his ascetic countenance. The great Conservative | 
statesman, who in the days of Queen Victoria 
revived the fame of the Cecil who served Queen 
Elizabeth, became in the closing stage of his | 
great career almost hippopotamatic in girth and | 
weight. Nevertheless, Lord Hugh does recall 
the appearance of his father at the same age. 

Lord Salisbury was so grandly contemptuous 
of his fellow man, even when he wore a coro- 
net, that he rarely condescended to address him 
in ordered speech. 

All his predecessors and successors to the 
premiership, notably Gladstone, were accus- 
tomed to harangue large bodies of the public 
out-of-doors. 

Once a year during his premiership Lord 
Salisbury was unwillingly trotted out to address 
the grand habitation of the Primrose League, a 
really useful piece of political machinery, for 
whose mock title, scarfs and rosettes he had 
burning scorn. But for him no Midlothian | 
campaign, nor any divagation approaching it 
in character. 

Of all British statesmen to the front during 
the last thirty years he was single in respect of 
freedom from the reproach of bending the knee 
to the Baal of the Man in the Street. He did 
not pay, even in the House of Lords, the com- 
pliment and consideration of coming down to it 
with a speech prepared for delivery. An ex- 
quisite phrase-fashioner, a powerful debater, 
his speeches, while leader of the House of Lords, 
were invariably impromptu. 








Lord Salisbury’s Sign of War. 


we had a curious little trick which warned 
Hi the accustomed observer of his intention 
to take part in a debate. As he sat on 
the ministerial] bench, his closed fists digging into 
the cushion on each side in the effort to assist 
his unwieldy frame, you would see one leg, 
resting over the knee of the other, beginning to 
move up and down. 
As the speed increased, assurance was given 





of a particularly scathing reply to the noble 
lord at the moment on his legs. 
Other debaters, even one of the supreme 


|ability of Mr. Chamberlain, are accustomed, 


when they intend to take part in debate, to 
make note, however brief, of points that strike 
them. 


Thumping the Table. 


UT Lord Salisbury never condescended 

to the practice. To the last his splen- 

did memory survived, and with it the 
orderly working of the perfect machinery of his 
mind. When he rose, he said the best thing in 
the most perfect phrases, frequently quoting 
verbatim a sentence from a speaker heard an 
hour or two earlier. 

Lord Rosebery obviously prepares his 
speeches, fashioning in advance some of his 
glittering phrases. But that is not on account 
of sheer necessity. His happiest efforts have 
been made on the spur of the occasion, without 
opportunity of preparation. For the most part, 
he speaks without anything beyond the slightest 
gesture. But he can, if need be, thump the 
table with an energy that need not shrink from 
comparison with Gladstone in his palmy days. 
It is an old story how Disraeli, seated on the 
front opposition bench, with Gladstone thun- 
dering on the other side of the table, publicly 
thanked heaven for the interposition between 
them of ‘‘a substantial piece of furniture.’’ 

Lord Halsbury has not the polished wit 


GLADSTONE INTRODUCING THE HOME RULE BILL, 


FROM A CONTEMPORANEOUS ORAWING BY 5S. BEGG 


of his first cabinet leader. But several ses- 
sions ago he found effective opportunity of 
reviving this ancient quip. Lord Rosebery, 
speaking at the table of the House of Lords, 
startled the born and trained equanimity of the 
assembly by punctuating an indignant sentence | 
with a terrific blow on the table. The Lord 
Chancellor, following him, apologized to their 
lordships for lack of weight and force to his 
argument since, from his position by the wool- 
sack remote from the table, he had nothing to | 
thump. 

It is recorded of Grattan that, addressing the 
Irish Parliament in passionate speech, he used 
to bend down and, touching the floor with | 
tips of nervous fingers, ‘‘thank God he had no | 
gestures !’” 

Gladstone had many. In the House of Com- 
mons to-day Mr. Swift MacNeill, doubtless 
unconsciously, burlesques some of them. His 
imitation of a windmill, when he waves both 
arms about in denunciation of the chief secretary 
or some of his myrmidons, would irresistibly | 
draw Don Quixote to the attack, did he chance 
to view the spectacle from the strangers’ gallery. 

When Gladstone was approaching the demon- 
stration of some particular point of his argu- | 
ment, he sometimes lost its effect by smiting | 
the palm of his outstretched left hand with his 








Harcourt, Mr. Balfour is far removed from the 
immobile attitude of his late uncle, or the Duke 
of Devonshire. He is always on the move 
while he speaks, turning to right or Jeft an 
animated countenance. 

For those who have known him since he 
entered the House of Commons, now more than 
thirty years ago, it is marvelous to observe the 
supremacy he has attained in debate. For some 


years, during his rare appearances ona scene for 
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which he had at the time rooted dislike, he sat 
silent. He came to the front with the birth of the 
fourth party, of which he became the odd man 
—‘‘usually out,’’ as Lord Randolph Churchill 
said, noting his frequent absence from the post 
of duty. When he spoke it was with halting 
manner, varied by the complacency of the 
practitioner in the university debating-room. 
Among the debaters of the last Parliament he 
stood second only to Mr. Chamberlain. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Voice. 


N the House of Commons Mr. Cham- 
| berlain, until his late illness, retained 
| his ancient power, playing on its pas- 
sions, its prejudices and its convictions with 
master hand. 

He was equipped with the priceless advantage 
of a musical voice, ‘‘soft, gentle and low—an 
excellent thing in woman,’’ rare with man. 1 
never heard him, even in angriest moments, raise 
it to anything approaching a shout. Rather, 
when bitterly angered, he lowered it to something 
suggestive of a hissing sound. 
Every syllable of every word was 
carefully enunciated. ‘‘What I 
have said, I have said,’’ he 
remarked on a historic occasion. 
Neither in the composition of 
his sentences nor in their enunci- 
ation was there ever any risk of 
ambiguity or misapprehension 
of his spoken word. 

Conscious of his limitations, 
he never attempted a flight of 
oratory. It was all business- 
like talk, pellucid, persuasive, 
equally effective when preach- 
ing the unauthorized Radical 
program of 1885, or when de- 
nouncing Liberals who, remain- 
ing in the same faith, attacked 
an administration captained by 
Lord Salisbury or Mr. Balfour. 
On field nights, when in debate 
he took a prominent, ordered 
part, he used to hold in his 
hands a few sheets of note- 
paper, containing leading points 
in his argument or his illustra- 
tions. 

He was at his best when, 
suddenly called upon in stormy 
times, he plunged unpremedi- 
tatedly into debate. He was 
a dangerous man to interrupt. 
Like a flash of lightning flamed 
forth his retort, withering up the 
hapless interlocutor. Members 
of the opposition in the House 
of Commons who had once tried 
a fall with Mr. Chamberlain 
by breaking in upon his speech 
with more or less relevant 
interruption were notable by avoidance of the 
habit. 

Lord Goschen was another speaker who was 
best left alone. He had a quite discouraging 
way of rapping back a retort on an interrupter. 
Ungainly in manner, short-sighted and nervous, 
somewhat thick in utterance, he compelled and 
commanded attention by the range and precision 
of his knowledge, his grip of any subject upon 
which he discoursed. 

Years ago his ambition was bounded by the 
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|limits of the dignity of the Speaker’s chair. 


Save in one respect, he would have made a 
Speaker worthy of the distinguished record. 


“I Forgot Goschen.”’ 


UT there is a literalness about the 
phrase, ‘‘catching the Speaker’s eye,’’ 
that proved fatal to his aspiration. 
His sight would not carry recognition beyond 


| the front benches above the gangway, and as 


it would never do to Jeave the other half of the 
House out of the running, Mr. Goschen, as he 
was at the time, relinquished pursuit of the 
coveted prize and lived to save the first Unionist 
government under the premiership of Lord 
Salisbury, suddenly knocked out of time by 


| the impulsive resignation of Lord Randolph 


right fist with resounding claps that drowned | Churchill on the eve of Christmas, 1886. 


his own voice. Harcourt occasionally did him- 


That hasty statesman reckoned that he would, 


self injustice in the same way by banging the | by the threat of resignation, coerce Lord Salis- 


table just as he got to the very point for which 
his audience was anxiously listening. 

It is a significant incident in the tariff con- 
troversy which dominated the closing years of 
Mr. Balfour’s term of office that for the first time 
the House of Commons witnessed the premier 
falling into the habit of exaggerated gesture. As 
a rule, his most violent movement is to take 
hold of the lapels of his coat with both hands, 
suggestive of precaution against running away 
before he has clinched his argument. 

But although he eschews the more vio- 
lent oratorical gymnastics of Gladstone and | 





bury into concurrence with his scheme of redu- 
cing the army and navy estimates. He felt that 
for the government of the day he was the only 
possible Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

**I forgot Goschen,’’ he frankly said, when 


| later he explained to a friend the history of the 


transaction that, as it turned out, finally 
wrecked his career. 

The present premier, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, ‘‘C -B,’’ as affectionately and 
otherwise he is commonly known, is a slave 
to the habit of voluminous notes, 


It is contrary to the rules of debate in the 





























Ilouse of Commons that a member should read 
his speech. C-B comes dangerously near habit- 
ual defiance of the rule. Sir Wilham Harcourt 
practically read his speeches. But he managed 
it with more skill than is granted to C-B. 

Well done or ill done, the habit sorely depre- 
ciates a speaker in the House of Commons. 
Better is a stumbling speech made on the im- | 
pulse of the moment than an ornate, polished | 
cssay, product of labor in the seclusion of the | 
study 


In the case of C-B the habit is the more | 
| speaker. 


deplorable since it has grown up of late years, 
doubtless as the result of increased responsibility. 


In private conversation no one is readier than | with the audience, delivering in simplest, most 


he, his pointed talk being illumined by flashes | 
of humor. His speeches, fully reported, read | 
admirably. But the House resents the presence | 
of the manuscript, and is not to be pacified by 
the undeniable fact that what is written is 
exceedingly good. 

The matter is made more deplorable by the 
fact that, when occasion arises demanding im- 
mediate interposition in debate, the premier 
aequits himself admirably. 

Mr. John Morley, strange to say, is as a 
public speaker more successful on the platform 
than in the House of Commons. Nearly a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since he entered 
the House. He has gained a position of high 
esteem, not limited to the political party he 
strengthens by his adhesion. But he has not 
yet entirely overcome that embarrassment anal- 
ogous to stage fright that paralyzes many men 
when they rise to address the House. He care- 
fully prepares his speeches, bringing down 
voluminous notes on which are fully written 
out treasured sentences. But he is freer than 
his titular leader from slavery to his manuscript. 

Mr. James Bryce never succeeded in catching 
the ear of the House of Commons. When he 
entered Parliament he was usually referred to 
as ‘‘Professor’’ Bryce, he being in fact regius 
professor of Civil Law at Oxford, and professor 
of Roman Law in the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion in London. 

His scholarship had a strong attraction for 
Mr. Gladstone, and, perceiving therefore an 
opening for advancement in the political field, 





| in Mr. Bryce’s method of speech which debarred 





| downe is leader of the Unionist party. 





|share of the negotiation that 


| knowledge of the line he will take 
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he diligently deprecated use of a title he at one 
time regarded with veneration. But | 
= — break, you may shatter the vase if you 


ill, 
But ‘the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 
‘There was always something subtly professorial 


him from attaining a favored position as a con- 
| tributor to debate. 

In the House of Lords the Marquis of Lans- 
Without 
pretension to oratory, he is a most effective 
Somewhat frigid in manner, he makes 
no effort to ingratiate himself and his cause 





direct speech the message with which he is | 
| charged. It is difficult to imagine any un- 
| toward circumstance that would ruffle his well- | 
groomed appearance. 

He had a bad time when, at the outbreak of 
the war in South Africa, discovery was made | 
that the war-office, over which he presided, | 
was as unprepared as it was incompetent. Lord 
Lansdowne confronted the up- 
roar with imperturbability, just 
as five years later he faced the 
applause that acclaimed his 


resulted in the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. 

Lord Halsbury, ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor, a marvel of octogenarian 
energy and virility, is handi- 
capped in the effect of his 
parliamentary speeches by fore- 


on any question of policy that 
comes before the House. - 

A thorough partizan, he hon- 
estly believes that whatever his 
party may say or do—even if, as 
sometimes happens, it is in direct 
contravention of what they did 
and said a year ago—is right, 
and that whatever the opposite 
party say or do is wrong. This 
mental attitude militates against 
the interest and value of his con- “ 
tributions to debate. 


JG THURSTON 
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HERE was a moment’s 
T astonished hush as the group 

about the fire stared at the 
erect young figure. Then Mur- 
ray’s father was the first across 
the floor to meet him; and in an 
instant more the whole family was upon him, 
while the Beils rose, smiling, to do him honor. 

‘*My dear boy!’’ There was a great glad- 
ness in Harrison 'Townsend’s voice. Murray’s 
mother, too—he had not known she was capable 
of so much tenderness. 

As for Olive and Shirley, there was nothing 
lacking in the way they showed their joy in 
having him at home again. Murray himself, 
during this long year of absence, was not the 
only one who had learned a few enlightening 
truths about the great business of living. 

He was off up-stairs to his room presently, 
while word was sent to an exasperated cook to 
delay the dinner yet a little longer. In less 
time than could have been expected, however, 
Murray was down again, and in his evening 
clothes showed even more plainly the astonish- 
ing increase in his weight. 

‘*These shoulders,’’ cried Peter, inspecting 
them, ‘‘can they be the shoulders of the delicate 
young gentleman who went away last year 
looking so long and lean and lank? I wonder 
you could get them into your coat.’’ 

“1 couldn’t,’’ Murray answered, laughing. 
*‘T had to borrow father’s dinner-jacket and 
one of his waistcoats.’’ 

‘*It was fortunate for you that the old coat 
wasn’t given away when the new one came 
home,’’ his father observed, regarding the 
shoulders in question with great satisfaction. 

They went out to dinner in the gayest spirits, 
and if everybody remembered with regret the 
one absent, everybody still rejoiced that this 
promising son of the house was once more at 
its board. For there could be no question that 
the eldest son looked now a fit representative of 
the family of Townsend. 

Dinner over, a short and not especially dra- 
matie little scene took place behind closed 
library doors. Scenes which mean most are 
often the quietest of all. 

**T just wanted to tell you, sir,’’ said Murray 
to his father, ‘‘something I thought you might 
like to know right away. I—went West to 
make myself strong enough to—to go into the 
business, if you care to have me. I mean,’’ 
he went on quickly, as his father looked at 
him as if he could not quite believe the purport 
of these words, ‘‘I mean in whatever capacity 
you can use me. Shipping-clerk, if you think 
1’d better begin at the bottom’’—and his smile 
was not a smile which supplied ‘‘but of course 
you won’t.’’ 

Mr. Townsend stood looking at Murray, 
studying the straightforward gaze which met 










his—noting the tints of health, 
the signs of vigor in the boy’s 
face. ‘‘Murray, do you mean 
it?’’ he asked. 

**T do, sir.’’ 

‘*And yet you don’t like the 
prospect of a business life any more than you 
ever did, do you, Murray ?’’ ; 

**Not much, sir.’’ 

‘*You make this offer knowing fully what it 
entails? I have little expectation that your 
brother will ever agree to my wishes.’’ 

‘*That’s what decided me.’’ 

**You are willing to give up your books? 
You could complete your college course now, 
with your renewed health.’’ 

If Murray winced at this he did not let it 
show. 

‘I think you need me now, sir. And as for | 
the college course—and the books—I shall have | 
my evenings.’’ 

Mr. Townsend held out his hand. There 
seemed no need of further words just then. 

It being Shirley’s birthday, that young per- 
son’s wishes ruled the evening. Prompted by 
Rufus, who thirsted for something lively, she 
decreed a great game of hide-and-seek over the 
whole house, and succeeded in enticing the 
elder people into the frolic. Mr. Townsend and 
Murray, coming from the library, found things 
in full swing. 

Mr. Bell was just emerging from a small 
closet under the staircase, his hair much rum- 
pled. Mrs. Bell, laughing blithely, had run 
round a corner of the reception-room and 
touched ‘‘goal’? before her son Rufus could 
swing himself down the stairs and get in ahead 
of her. Mrs. Townsend—and her husband 
could not quite credit his eyes as he saw her— 
was, with trailing skirts held close, squeezing 
out from a very small corner behind the grand 
piano in the drawing-room. | 

**Well, well!’’ cried the newcomers, enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘Let us into the game.”’ 

**Come on!’”’ shouted Rufus. ‘* Father’s 
it! Let’s play it another way, and hide for 
keeps. Everybody stay hid till they’re found, 











Makes it | door. It was a sliding door, not a hinged one, 
and for a moment it delayed him, for he was 
not familiar with these regions, so dear to 
Shirley. 


and each man found join the hunt. 
nice and exciting for the last fellow.’’ 

‘*You’ll have to tell us our bounds pretty 
carefully,’’ said Mr. Bell, smiling at his host- 
ess. ‘‘In our excitement we may open the | During that moment, Jane, with the breath- 
wrong doors.’ | less unreadiness to be discovered which takes 

‘Open any door,’”? responded Mrs. Town- |hold of the hiding one, even in a game, had 
send, promptly, feeling more like a girl again | desperately retreated over the rafters, in the 
than she had felt in many years of formal | hope of coming upon some sheltering corner. 
entertaining, and preparing, as she spoke, to| The next instant, with a smothered cry, she 
hurry up the staircase to a retreat that she felt had fallen over the edge of something, splash 
would be secure. | into three feet of water ! 

It proved great fun, and a full half-hour} Nobody had heard her, and somehow, in the 
went by before the last one was found. | intensity of the game, Jane’s second emotion, 
Murray had been the first to be discovered, his | after the startling sensation of her sudden im- 
head so full of the late talk in the library that | mersion, was one of absurd relief at finding 
he had somewhat dazedly secreted himself in a | herself, after all, safe from discovery. For, as 
position easily come upon by Mr. Bell. So! the little door at last flew open, and Murray’s 
when the second round began, it was Murray | brilliant light leaped into the space under the 
who stood counting the tale of numbers in the | eaves, it disclosed to Jane that she had dropped 
hall below, while his quarry scurried away | into a cistern, the top of which lay level with 
over the house. | the.floor beams, and the bottom thereof, where, 





| handkerchief ! 


‘*He knows every nook and corner of it, of | 





having scrambled to her feet, she stood stooping, 


ORAWN BY MAUD THURSTON 


“ DON'T BOTHER HER. SHES VERY KINDLY TRYING TO SHIELD ME.” 


course,’’ whispered Ross to Jane, as they ran 
lightly up the second flight of stairs, ‘‘so we'll 
have to hide pretty close to escape him. I’m 
for a closet I know of where there’s a pile of 
blankets as big as a barn. Will you come?” 
‘*No—I know a better place,’? and Jane 
slipped away by herself. She meant to be the 
last found, and to elude Murray as long as she 
could, a very girlish feeling having taken pos- 
session of her that the time to run away is the 
time when you see somebody looking uncom- 
monly as if he would like to be with you. 
Although she longed to hear the outcome of the 
conference in the library, she was somehow just 
a little afraid of the new Murray, and it was 
with a delightful sense of exhilaration that she 
made her quick and quiet way up a third flight 
of stairs to one of Shirley’s haunts in an unused 


| portion of the regions under the eaves. 


It was a long time before she heard the 
sounds of the hunt, in which at last the whole 
party had come to join, approaching her hiding- 
place. But suddenly a lower door was thrown 
open, and Murray’s voice sounded far down in 
a gay challenge: 

‘*We’ll have you now, Jane—it’s no use. 
Shirley’s kept us away so far,—the rascal,—but 
your time’s up!’’ 

She could not be caught! There was a tiny 
door low down in the side of the closet where 
she was hiding, and dark though she knew it 
must be in the unknown region beyond this 
door, she opened it, slipped through, and crept 
along the bare beams beyond. 

Murray was carrying a little electric search- 
light, which he was flashing into every nook 
and crevice. Its sharp beam had penetrated the 
hole in the blankets Ross had kept for a breath- 
ing-space. It had likewise sought out the hems 
of skirts, the soles of shoes, fingers clutching 
concealing draperies, and elbows sticking un- 
warily out from sly nooks. Jane saw its rays 
outline the edges of the small door beyond 
which she crouched; then she heard Murray’s 
triumphant ery, ‘‘O-ho, she’s dropped her 
Now we’re hot on the trail. 
She’s gone through this door, the crafty lady !’’ 

There was a shout of mingled laughter and 
expostulation. ‘‘She wouldn’t go through that 
rat-hole! It’s too dark in there for a girl. 
There’s no floor, either.’’ 

But Murray was attempting to open the 




















Gay Street. The familiar figures are a 








A SEQUEL TO “ROUND THE CORNER.”’ 


Re: who have followed with interest the history of the Bells and the Townsends, 

and have expressed their wish to hear more of them, will be glad to learn that 
in the issue for December 12th, immediately after the close of Mr. Day’s serial, 
‘* The Skokums of the Allegash,’’ will appear the opening chapter of Worthington 
Square, Mrs. Grace S. Richmond’s fascinating sequel to Round the Corner in 


the fine spirit of the first story is only increased in the second. 











little older, and new interests appear, but 











was out of sight of the faces peering in at the 
small door. 

‘*Not here,’’ was Murray’s disappointed ob- 
servation, after one wave of his light round the 
small space, ‘‘unless she’s in mother’s special 
rain-water tank, white frock and all. Come 
on. I thought we had her then, sure. Where 
can she be? She’s been here—witness that 
handkerchief. And if there’s a cranny we 
haven’t explored, I’ll —’’ 

The little door closed with a slam; the light 
faded away from its edges. The voices of the 
party were heard retreating down the stairs, 
and Jane was left alone to realize the humor of 
the situation. 

It was undoubtedly humorous. It could 
hardly be dangerous, for October had been a 
mild month, and Jane was well used to cold 
plunges. The wetting of the pretty frock was 
of no consequence, for it was quite washable. 
It was fairly easy to scramble back to the 
rafters—Jane had done that the moment the 
searching party was out of hearing, and was 
carefully wringing out her drenched skirts. 
Her impromptu bath had wet her nearly to the 
shoulders, besides bruising her arm rather 
badly. But the trying thing was to get down- 
stairs and away without being discovered— 
and the whole company in full cry over the 
house ! 

Jane laughed rather hysterically, shivering a 
little, more from excitement and chagrin than 
from chill. She crept carefully to the small 
door, meaning to push it open and listen, when 
suddenly it began to slide quietly aside of itself. 
The next instant she saw a sunburned hand 
upon its fastening, and heard a cool voice, close 
by, say quietly: 

“Tt’s all right. Nobody knows but me. 
They’ ve given it up, and sat down to wait your 
own sweet will in showing up. Here’s a big 
steamer rug. Will you have it to wrap up in? 
1’ll get you home without a soul knowing, and 
we'll play it off as a joke, somehow.” 

‘*Thank you,’’ answered Jane, in a very 
meek voice, which shook with mingled irrita- 
tion and merriment, as the rug came through 
the opening. ‘‘Perhaps I could put it on 
better if I were not balancing myself on these 
rafters. ’’ 

‘*I beg your pardon. I’ll get out of this 
closet, and you can get in. I just thought you 
wouldn’t leave so—so damp a trail behind you 


if you were wrapped up in something. Here 
are a—er—a pair of Olive’s rubbers for your 


feet, so you won’t show any tracks.’’ r 

Murray’s voice was shaking also, and ina 
minute more the two were laughing together. 
Jane, shrouded in her rug, emerged into the 
closet, and Murray regarded her by the light of 
his electric searcher. 

**You don’t look much the worse for having 
taken such desperate measures to escape me,” 
he remarked, noting with keen enjoyment the 
rich color on the cheek near which he was 
rather mercilessly holding his torch. ‘* Rather 




















meet a cold ducking than a warm friend, 
wouldn’t you !’’ 

‘‘Not at all. 
be caught.’’ 

‘Does one? Now I can’t conceive jumping 
into a tank of water to escape you, if you had 
been after me!’’ 

**Please stop laughing at me and help me to 
get home.’’ 

“’m not laughing at you. I’m—I may pre- 
tend to be laughing, but inside, I assure you, 
I’m tremendously worried lest this running 
away indicates a state of mind —’’ 

‘*Please take me home!’’ 

‘*Come, then.’’ He led the way, by back 
staircases, to a quiet side entrance, and so 
quickly across the street, and into her own 
house. Then he ran back to the others, to 
evade their questioning so cleverly that nobody 
but Jane’s mother suspeeted that anything out 
of the ordinary had happened. In a very short 
time indeed Jane drifted inconspicuously in 
upon the company again, and when inquiries 
from the younger members of the party as to 
the change in her costume fell thick and fast 
upon her, Murray protected her with the non- 
chalant explanation : 

‘*Don’t bother her. She’s very kindly trying 
to shield me for being the cause of a little acci- 
dent that happened to the other dress. It was 
confoundedly awkward of me, but she cheers 
me by declaring that she can easily repair 
damages !’’ 

It was Murray who took Jane home again 
by and by, and who lingered on the porch, 
after the others had gone in, to tell her how 
his father had taken the good news. 

“I’m so glad!’’ Jane’s hands were clasped 
tight together. ‘‘I knew it would be just as 
you tell me. Aren’t you wonderfully happy ?’”’ 

‘‘Wonderfully. Happier than ever in my 
life.” 


I—you know how one hates to 


Winter—long and cold ; spring—late and slow ; 
then, all at once, in June, radiant summer, 
and the little garden round the corner in Gay 
Street was a place of richly bursting bloom—a 
riot of colors against the leafy green background 
of its vine-hung walls. 

A week of almost tropical heat toward the 
end of June had made the evenings outdoors, 
on the little back porch, and in the garden 
itself, events to be looked forward to throughout 
the day. Joseph Bell, Peter and Ross and 
Rufus thought of them many times during the 
hottest day of all,—midsummer, the twenty-first 
of the month,—and came home at night to find 
the table laid for a cool-looking supper out 
under the shadow of the maple, and Mrs. Bell, 
Jane and Nancy, in thin summer frocks, put- 
ting the finishing touches to the attractive meal 
about to be served there. ; 

Up in the window of the house next door, 
behind closed blinds, an elderly neighbor had 
watched Jane wreathing a big glass bowl full 
of strawberries with a crisp little green vine 
spray, and smiled scornfully to herself. 

‘*The Bells certainly are the queerest people 
anybody ever lived neighbor to,’’ she said over 
her shoulder to her sister, a withered little 
spinster, who, in this hot, small up-stairs 
room, was sewing at another window, which 
did not look out upon the garden, and therefore 
could have its blinds open. ‘‘Anybody’d think 
life was just one picnic to them. Think of 
lugging all those dishes outdoors this hot night, 
and then lugging ’em all in again—and they 
all dressed out in flowered muslins !’’ 

The sister came to the window and peered 
somewhat wistfully out through the closed 
blinds. ‘‘It does look sort of pleasant out 
there,’’ she said. ‘‘And we certainly can’t say 
they’re not good neighbors. Mrs. Bell sent 
over a’ whole tin of those light rolls of hers this 
morning. 'They’ll come in handy for supper.’’ 

‘“*There come the men.’’ Mrs. Huntley 
brought her gaze to bear upon the four who 
had stolen up to the gate. The neighbors saw 
the merry little meal eaten, and saw all hands 
clear it away at the end, making short work of 
the many dishes. But afterward twilight 
fell, and all that could be discerned were the 
gleam of the light dresses and the presence near 
of dark forms lying on the grass. 

It was after the midsummer moon was light- 
ing the garden into a small fairy-land that Pefer, 
springing up, exclaimed, ‘‘There’s Olive and 
Murray !’’ and ran to greet them. 

There was a third person with them, and a 
moment later the others heard Peter exclaim, in 
a tone of great surprise: ; 

“*Well, well, well! You don’t mean to say 
this is — Why, how are you, how are you? 
I’m tremendously glad to see you!’’ 

‘*Thank you! I’m a good deal gladder to be 
home than anybody possibly can be to have 
me.’’ And Jane, recognizing first the peculiar 
quality of the voice, cried out: 

‘*Why, it’s Forrest !’’ and led the others as a 
general uprising took place. . 

‘*Yes, it’s Forrest,’’ said the voice, and in 
the bright moonlight Jane looked up into the 
face whose outlines in these two years of 
absence had grown dim in her memory. It 
was the same face, but she thought it looked 
older and thinner, and she realized then and 
there that Forrest was not the same careless 
boy who had gone so lightly away to lead a 
soldier’s life. 

When the greetings were over and the company 











had settled down again on the turf under the 
maple, Jane found Forrest next to herself, and 
had her first little insight into his thoughts. 

“*T feel like a stranger from a foreign country, 


I assure you,’’ he was saying to her, presently, | 


as the talk and laughter of the others made a 
bit of confidence possible. ‘‘And the strangest 
thing of all to me is the sight of my brother 
grinding away down there in the office, looking 
like the healthiest fellow in town. I can’t 
understand it; it took me off my feet!’’ 

“*We have grown so used to the change,’’ said 
Jane, ‘‘that we don’t think about it any 
more.’? 

**You see,’’ Forrest pursued, ‘‘I came home 
on the quiet—just wanting to see, you know, 
how they would take it. I thought if they 
really still cared, I should know it by the look 
on their faces —’’ 

“Oh, how could you think —’’ Jane began, 
eagerly. 


But he interrupted. ‘‘A fellow thinks a good 


and came toward me with his hand out, looking 


| like the strongest kind of a young business man, 
I felt as if—but I can’t tell you about that 
now.’”’ 

There was a general movement of the younger 
people of the party, in response to a request 
from Ross, who was entertaining them with 
| some new tricks, at which he was an adept. 
| During the confusion Murray came and flung 
| himself upon the grass beside Jane. 

‘*Take me into the conference, will you?’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’m envious of anybody my brother 
talks to, I’m so glad to get him back.’’ 

Under cover of the dim light, Jane found 
her hand, which had been resting on the cool 
grass where she sat, taken into a warm, sig- 
nificant grasp, as familiar now as it was dear. 
|She gave back a little answering pressure, 
| without turning her head toward, Murray, at 
| whose close presence she had grown instantly 
happier. 
| ‘Take you in?’ Forrest answered slowly. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION WOSZpeD@) sis EN 


air-space under his girth. Then the falling of a 
leaf or the chirp of an insect would cause him 
to lurch violently sidewise. Lucky the rider 
then if the saddle did not turn and throw him 
headlong. The tall stranger, who was an excel- 
lent horseman, weathered Pancho’s trick with 
the grace of a centaur, but had the bad judg- 
ment to spur him on the shoulders and to 
whack him violently with the quirt. ‘The 
mule hurriedly betook himself to the middle of 
| the road, and in his mute mule way cringingly 
| promised to do better. 

I knew about how much Pancho’s promises 
| amounted to when his girth was loose, and the 
|moment the robber stopped beating him and 
| dismounted to recinch I drew back into the 
| brush, resolved on retrieving my reputation, my 
| employers’ thousand dollars, and my good mule 
| Pancho. 

Fortunately for my plans, the road which the 
| stranger must travel formed a long, narrow loop 


| just ahead. Also, he must have had another 


many things when he’s on the other side of the | ‘‘Well, if you—and all the others—will only | fracas or two with Pancho, for I crossed the 


world, and I—well, I got to wanting to know 
some things so badly, I wasn’t sorry after I 
had my fever. Yes—you didn’t know that, did 


| take me in, and never turn me out—or let me 
| turn myself out again—I’!] be—satisfied.’’ 
With one hand holding tight the small one 


| loop, and had plenty of time to twist off an oak 
}club and catch my breath before I heard the 
| thud of hoofs approaching. 


you? Oh, I had it all right! And I wasn’t| buried in the grass, Murray’s other hand went| My plans for recapturing lost cash and honors 
| 


sorry when they sent me home with a lot of 
other convalescents. So I made for the office 
the minute I had seen my mother and the girls, 


jout toward the big fist clenched on Forrest’s 
knee. ‘‘Old fellow,” he said, warmly, ‘‘if 
you’ll just stay where you can get over often 


| were not those of a fool nor yet those of a hero. 
| ‘To be sure, I had only a poorly trimmed oak 
| club, and the robber had my revolver and at 


for they told me that Murray was down there | into this garden in Gay Street, you’ll find it | least one of his own; but I was counting on the 


for good—a thing I hadn’t known. 
they thought I’d be jealous—and maybe I was 
—in a way, though I don’t want the job any 
more than I ever did. 

‘*Father gave me a good warm greeting—I’ll 
say that. And Murray—well, when he got up 


ANC 












VERY Mexican mule 
E learns to bulge his sides 

and hold his breath 
when the cinch is being 
tightened; every Mexican 
horseman knows how to 
fasten the saddle securely 
despite these efforts. 

But the Expansionist Pan- 
cho had foiled them all, 
unless, indeed, we except his 
master, Don Alvitro, with 
his occasional clumsy tri- 
umphs. Pancho was an 
animal of wonderful powers 
of inhalation, and his glossy 
black sides once inflated were 
as inflexible as the hickory 
staves of a molasses hogs- 
head. 

Don Alvitro, by a secret 
process extending over four 
days, could adjust a saddle 
to stay. It was then his 
custom to leave the Expan- 
sionist saddled until he could 
sell him to some stranger, 
who, a few days later, was 
always willing to sell him 
back to the rascally vender— 
the only man in the country 
who would buy him—at a 
tremendous discount. I was Alvitro’s eighteenth 
victim, also the last, for I turned the animal 
over to my little nephew, who rode him bare- 
back 


What a boy does not find out about a mule is not 


worth knowing ; and I was not much surprised | back off ten steps, ‘‘this is a gloomy situation— | 


when my brother’s son announced that he had 
discovered a system for saddling Pancho. 


living as it has done for every other one of the 
| Townsend family. ’’ 
**T believe you,’’ answered Forrest, and gave 
| the brotherly hand an answering grip. 
| THE END. 


e Expansronist Pancho 
(é aN ae by Herbert Coolidge 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 





IT DEVELOPED THAT I AND MY REVOLVER AND A THOUSAND 
DOLLARS OF MY EMPLOYERS’ MONEY MUST ALSO PART, 


and yet as I stared at the hard visage behind 
the scintillating revolver, it seemed to me that 
my conduct was not irrational. 

“*Clearly,”’ I cogitated, as with upstretched 
}arms I obeyed the stranger’s curt command to 





| and with no silver lining.’’ 
| Then the robber hooked a stirrup over the 


Maybe | will do as much toward making life worth | balance being thrown my way by certain com- 


plications which, when Pancho’s cinch was 
loose, always rose when he had been beaten for 
| Shying and had promised faithfully to do better. 
| I rolled my coat into a tight ball, reckoning 
| that its sudden advent into the road would pre- 
cipitate these complications. 

On came the dust-muffled patter of Pancho’s 
swift lope. He approached the clump of brush 
that screened my boulder. As he came opposite 
I shot the coat fairly under his heels. 

With a frightened grunt he darted sidewise 
into the brush. As though himself a part of 
the animal the stranger sat him, keeping the 
balance of himself and the saddle, and finding 
time to draw a revolver and flatten a couple of 
bullets against my boulder. 

I had thrown myself flat behind my stone 
bulwark as the robber’s arm dropped toward 
his holster, and I lay there motionless, feeling 
rather scared and chilly. Then I heard the 
sharp tunk ! tunk ! of stiff-legged jumping, and 
divining that the tall stranger would be too 
busy for further shooting, ventured to peer 
round the corner of my boulder. 

Pancho, his betasseled tail rotating like a 
screw-propeller, his head between his forefeet, 
his neck stretched so angularly groundward 
that it appeared like an exaggerated fifth leg, 
was doing some prodigious bucking. His nerves 
seemed completely unstrung, and I knew it 
was on account of the coat and the air-space 
between the cinch and his belly. 

The robber sat him with the fearless alertness 
of a professional rider, and yet he appeared 
very insecure, for his saddle had slipped forward 
and jutted several inches over the precipitous 
front end of the contortionist Pancho. 

Up and down, back and forth, round and 
round—it made me dizzy to view them. It 
was wonderful bucking, offset by wonderful 
riding ; and yet there could be but one termina- 
tion. 

The inevitable came when, with a lightning 
side jump, Pancho turned the saddle and 
slammed the stranger to the ground with terrific 
violence. 

I was watching for this mancuver, and 
leaped at the robber the moment I saw him 
falling. But he lay so limp and pallid that I 
was shamed by my upraised cudgel, and casting 
it aside, disarmed him, tied his legs and hands, 
and began work for his reanimation. 

| While I loosened his shirt and bathed his 

|temples from a flask which I found in his 
pocket, Pancho, with the saddle dangling be- 
neath him, was reducing a fifty-foot circle of 

| brush to dust and splinters. 

My mule and I must have finished our re- 

| spective tasks at about the same moment, for 

| just as the dazed robber recovered sufficiently 


Upon the present of a spry mustang, the | saddle-horn preparatory to recinching; and I | to be raised to a sitting posture, Pancho, bare- 


youngster gladly relinquished his claim on my 


| felt unspeakably better. Pancho seemed re- 


backed now and joyful, trotted forward and 


mule; and for the first time in his life Pancho | lieved, too, when the latigo was loosened; and, | mutely requested that the corners of his eyes 
utilized his marvelous powers of inhalation for | as his new master lifted the saddle back from | should be freed of dust and perspiration. 


the good of man. 


| his withers, carefully spraddled and braced his 


| I carefully performed this service, then pro- 


In the years of faithful service that followed | stout legs, and filled his black skin with one of | ceeded to saddle him on the lines pioneered by 


I had many inducements to part with Pancho, — 


among them was a handsome cash offer from | 


| his wonderful inhalations. 
This was nothing to my friend, the robber. 


|my small nephew. First I drew the cinch as 
tightly as the expansion of his ribs would 


Don Alvitro,—but firmly retained him until the| He put his foot against the cinch-ring and | permit, then, mounting without fastening the 


hot summer day that I met a tall stranger on a| pulled, easily at first, then until he was red in | latigo, trotted him up the road. 


road through the foot-hills near the Mexican 
border. He was afoot. He wanted to know 
how far it was to water; also if I would give 
him a few swallows from my canteen. 

While I was plucking at the knot which fast- 
ened that article to the saddle, I withdrew my 
eyes from the appealing gaze of the thirsty 
stranger, and a moment later looked up to find 
myself covered with a big nickel-plated revolver. 

**Get off that mule! I want him.’’ 

**Evidently,’’ thought I, ‘‘the time has come 
when the Expansionist Pancho and I must 
part. ”? 

A little later it developed that I and my 
revolver and a thousand dollars of my em- 
ployers’ money must also part. I anticipated 
difficulty in making my employers and others 
believe that the parting was really necessary, 


| the face, at the long latigo. Finally he made 
| fast, satisfied, apparently, with having exerted 

all his strength and taken all the stretch out of 
| the saddle rigging. It would be easy, he doubt- 
| less assured himself, to dismount a mile or so 
| down the road and recinch the mule when the 
| brute was off his guard and a trifle winded. 

But I knew that Pancho was never off his 
guard when a man dismounted, and never too 
much winded for successful expansion. Instead 
of starting back to San Diego, as I was ordered 
by the stranger on pain of death to do, I turned 
and followed him the moment he disappeared 
round a turn of the road. 

I peered out from behind a rock at that turn 
just in time to see the Expansionist perform 
a familiar antic. Pancho’s nerves were abso- 
lutely stable except when there was a two-inch 





The obtuse 
| rascal always considered expansion while trav- 
elling unnecessary, and as his sides shrunk to 
normal, I pulled up the slackened girth, and 
Pancho’s saddle was again a fixture. 

With the intention of taking my prisoner to 
the nearest ranch-house, I released his legs, and 
covering him with my revolver, ordered him to 
get into the saddle. Strangely enough, he de- 
murred, saying: 

**You can shoot me dead, but you don’t get 
me on that mule again.’’ 

At this juncture an overheated deputy United 
States marshal approached, identified my unruly 
patient as a much-wanted smuggler whom he 
was trailing, and gladly took him into custody. 

Then, with my reputation, my employers’ 
thousand dollars and the Expansionist Pancho 
| firmly in hand, I cheerfully resumed my journey. 









































EDVARD GRIEG. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ioe of the competing systems of writing 
are likely soon to enter into a controversy 
over the advantages of vertical, inclined and 
free-arm writing. ‘The teaching of the vertical 
system has been abandoned in the New York 


schools in favor of the free-arm system. 
N2eae Falls were illuminated last month by 
a battery of search-lights throwing their 
light through transparent colored screens, after 
the fashion of the illumination of the electric 
fountain at the Chicago fair. The spectacle 
was described as one of the most gorgeous that 
human eye has ever beheld. 
(~~ Roald Amundsen, who navigated the 
Northwest Passage two or three years ago, 
is credited with the purpose of taming polar 
bears for use in drawing sledges in arctic explo- 
ration. He is said to believe that they will be 
more useful than dogs, as they can be killed 
and eaten when food becomes scarce. But 
Peary knows very well the taste of raw dog. 
| noms and New Mexico, having decided by 
popular vote that they did not care to be 
united in one state, will remain territories for a 
while longer. The President has announced 
that he will not urge their union upon Con- 
gress. He thinks the wishes of the people 
should be respected. If irrigation does for these 
territories all that is expected, it will not be 
many years before they will become so populous 
and prosperous that their demand to be made 
independent states will be met. 


Bhar proposition to remove the restored war- 


ship Constitution from Boston to Annap- | 


olis, for use as the flag-ship of the commander 
of the Naval Academy, has been warmly 
opposed in Boston, where the ship was built 
and where it has been anchored for many years. 
Much can be said in favor of keeping the his- 
torie vessels of the navy at widely separated 
points, instead of collecting them all at one 
station. ‘They are object-lessons in patriotism 
which citizens in all sections should have an 


opportunity to study. 
cpg Grieg, the Norwegian composer, who 
died last month, was to many critics and 
musicians the last of the great composers of the 
nineteenth century. It was the towering genius 
of Grieg and of the poet Ibsen, who died last 
year, and for whose ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ Grieg wrote 
the incidental music, that led one critic to say 
that intellectually Norway with its few mil- 
lions counts more than America with its many 
millions. The comparison is unpalatable, but 
it serves to show the artistic impression which 
Norway has made on the rest of the world. 


: [ 


n the interests of a false economy a telephone 
manager has ordered his operators to stop 








saying ‘‘please,’’ and requested subscribers to | 
abstain from the same useless and wasteful | 


word. He has computed that the use of 
‘*please’’ costs the company a hundred and 
twenty-five hours a day. In the presence of 
this discourteous thrift one remembers with 


pleasure the extravagant governor of an Eastern | 
state, who began his official telegrams ‘‘ Dear | 


sir,’? and ended them, ‘‘Yours truly.” 
commonwealth paid for the extra words, but 
no watch-dog of the Treasury could have barked 


at the additional expense. 
|" the competition last month in rifle marks- 
manship at Ottawa, Americans won the 
Palma trophy, Canadians came second, Austra- 
lians third, and British last. ‘The Americans’ 
score is ten points better than any score ever 
made with any kind of rifle, and in this contest 
the rifles used were not specially designed for 
target shooting, but were the types furnished to 
the armies for actual service. 
that the lowest score in this contest is better 
than the winning score in the last previous 
contest. That is, the whole standard of skill 
has been raised. No wonder that good sports- 
men like King Edward and President Roosevelt 
were delighted at the result. 


nother famous old American vessel is to be 
sent to the junk-heap. The newest battle- 
ship is to be named New York. Sampson’s 
flag-ship, the old New York, is to be renamed 
Saratoga, and the old Saratoga, now the 
school-ship of Pennsylvania, is to be no more, 


The | 





It is significant | 





It was built in 1842, and its first service was in| which make the nation rich. The Depart- 
the suppression of the West African slave-trade. ment of Agriculture, working with an ap- 
In the Mexican War its commander was Farra-| propriation, can discover new methods of 
gut. It was part of the South Atlantic squadron | cultivation for these crops, and devise ways for 
in the second half of the Civil War, and then | protecting them from the ravages of disease ; 


went out of active service. When we consider 
how nearly obsolete is the old New York, 
which seemed so modern in the Spanish War, 
it is a wonder that the old Saratoga has 
survived all these years, and is only now con- 
demned to destruction. 


hat nothing else has been able to do, the 


pure food law may accomplish. It may 
restore the home-made pie to its pristine glory 
and its numerical supremacy, and so rout the 
armies of machine-made pies, which have 
usurped the field in cities, at any rate. The 
reason is Professor Wiley’s ruling against the use 
of benzoate ‘of soda as a preservative. The 
business of wholesale pie manufacture has 
grown up from the discovery that by this 
preservative ‘‘pie filling’? could be kept for a 
long time. ‘The consequence has been that 
manufacturers of jams and preserves have also 
become makers of what is known to the trade 
as ‘‘pie filling,’’ made by the bucket or barrel- 
ful, and shipped all over the country. The 
new reform pure food pie may cost a little more, 
or may contain less than sixty degrees to the 
segment—but oh, how different it will taste! 


* ¢ 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT. 


Light, Air and Love, a trinity of joys, 
And treasure richer than the wealth of mines. 
George Whitman. 


* © 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


ast month it was decided that the modus 

re vivendi temporarily governing the rights 

and privileges of American fishermen in 
Newfoundland waters is to be continued until 
the whole question is settled by arbitration. 
This question is interesting, not only because it 
affects New England fishermen, but because of 
its deep historical and political complexities. 

The root of the matter lies in the meaning of 
‘*free fisheries’? conceded to the American colo- 
nies by Great Britain together with their inde- 
pendence. The War of 1812 confused the 
question, and made necessary a new treaty, 
that of 1818, which is, with minor modifica- 
tions, still in force. 

But Newfoundland is a self-governing colony. 
To protect its fisheries and fishermen it enacted 
special laws, such as that against the use of 
purse-seines and that forbidding Newfound- 
landers to serve on American vessels. The 
contention becomes triangular. Newfoundland 
says its laws must be obeyed. The United 


| States contends that those laws are contrary to 


a century of rights, not privileges, established 
by the terms of American independence, and 
later by treaty. Great Britain, sovereign over 
Newfoundland in international matters, has the 
delicate problem of getting the best conditions 
for its Newfoundland subjects and determining 
just what is owing to America. It is hard to 
fit present conditions to the terms of old treaties. 

When the modus vivendi was established 
last year, some British papers thought the gov- 
ernment had surrendered cheaply to America. 
Now the same papers take the same attitude. 
The chief modification of the present agreement 
is a concession on each side—Americans are not 
to use purse-seines, nor to fish on Sundays; 
Newfoundlanders may serve on American ves- 
sels. The case will come before The Hague 
Court for arbitration, and the main question 
will be what the treaty of 1818 insured to 
America, and not what at present is advan- 
tageous to Newfoundland or to American fish- 


ermen, 
* © 


THE DRY SUMMER. 


fter six months of unusual drought, rain 
began to fall over practically the whole 
eastern part of the country early in Sep- 
tember. From the first of March the rainfall 
had been below normal in all parts of the 
country, save in the upper Mississippi valley 
and in the Rocky Mountain region. More than 
twice the usual amount of rain fell in Reno, 
Nevada, and less than half the normal amount 
in Corpus Christi, Texas. There were districts 
in the great area covered by the prevailing 
drought where the rainfall was greater than 
usual, but this served to call attention to the 
general dryness of the surrounding country. 

It was fortunate that the drought was not 
more severe, and that it did not continue far 
into September. As it was, there has been a 
partial failure of crops in large areas. This 
will cause suffering, not so much to the farmers 
as to those who will have to buy food; because 
of the well-known fact that when there is a 
poor crop, the product sells for a high price. 


Yet many individual farmers in the particularly | 
dry districts will suffer serious loss, for their | 


crop will be so small that even at a high price 
it will not bring enough to pay for the cost of 
raising it. 

Although it has been said before, it is worth 
repeating, that the prosperity of the country 
depends more on the rain and the sun than on 
the laws passed by Congress. Cotton, wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes are some of the products 


| but it cannot pour water on the fields in the 
naturally irrigated regions, and it cannot shade 
the earth from the too torrid rays of the sun. 





in the shape of diet, exercise and sleep is care- 
fully arranged, with the idea of preventing 
interference with the good effects of the waters. 
American cure resorts quite equal to any in 
Europe could be created if state authorities 
would take the matter up.’’ 

The European ‘‘cures’’ are many in number 
and elaborate and beautiful in equipment— Aix 


It is well not to expect too much from the | for rheumatism, Homburg for gout, Wiesbaden 
government, and to be thankful that the Power | and Baden-Baden for stomach troubles, Karls- 


which controls the recurring seasons is merciful. 
* © 


COURAGE. 


Ruin always camps apart 
From an undefeated heart. 
Will Carleton. 


a 


i 


SIX OUT OF SEVEN WERE ALUMNZ. 


| he extension of the higher education for 
| women has been so rapid that a college 
| course is now virtually as open to girls as 
|to boys. Thirty years ago a girl who was 
| studying Greek or trigonometry was a sort of 
natural curiosity. Now out of forty-six June 
graduates of the Boston Girls’ Latin School, 
forty-one are going to college, and they will 
find there two-thirds of their friends. 

At a certain table in the dining-saloon of an 
|ocean steamer there were recently ‘Assembled, 
by mere chance, seven women belonging to four 
| different parties. Of those seven women, six 
| were college graduates, and the seventh had 
‘entered Vassar College with its earliest class, 
| and studied there two years. 
During the voyage they made one another’s 
| acquaintance, and compared experiences, which 
| covered a wide range, from this time of carefully 
| arranged, uniform written entrance examinations 
for women’s colleges, held each year at stated 
times in scores of towns all over the land, 
backward to the day when the candidates for 
admission to the first class of Vassar College, 
gathered in one room, answered in concert 
questions in Latin and mathematics and history. 

Getting into college forty years ago was easier 
than it is now, so far as intellectual requirements 
| were concerned. But it took moral courage of 
|a high order to break-away from all the tradi- 
| tions of a society which regarded a bluestock- 
ing as both tiresome and dsngerous, and 
restricted feminine acquirements to enough 
arithmetic for keeping the household accounts, 
and enough French to read ‘‘Corinne.’”? But 
the new generation will have to beware lest, 
while many new regions are open to them, 
the old gracious fields and pastures fall into 
neglect. It was not well in the old days that a 
woman should have a heart and a conscience, 
but no head to rule the one or to enlighten the 
other. It would be even worse if the day should 
come when she had a head without a heart to 
quicken it or a conscience to restrain it. 
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A NEIGHBORLY ACT. 


isorder in Central America is offensive to 
D Mexico and to the United States. It is 

as if the neighbors of two law-abiding 
citizens were continually bickering and carrying 
their quarrels over the fence into the grounds 
of the peaceful. It is the duty of the orderly, 
not only for their own protection, but in the 
interest of decency, to persuade the disorderly 
to behave themselves. 

The Presidents of the United States and of 
Mexico acted as benevolent international neigh- 
bors when they tendered the good offices of their 
governments to the quarreling republics in Cen- 
tral America to assist in arranging a plan for 
arbitrating all disputes which cannot be settled 
by the republics themselves. 

Government is in an unsettled condition in 
Central America. Although nominally demo- 
cratic in form, in fact it is almost a military 
despotism. That aspiring leader wins the elec- 
tion who can command the largest number of 
soldiers, and the people have little conception 
of the nature of what we in America know 
as representative institutions. ‘There is little 
more respect for the rights of the neighboring 
countries than for the rights of the opposition 
party; consequently petty wars are of frequent 
occurrence, 

This survival of a sort of petty feudalism, a 
group of little warring countries, squabbling 
over matters that other peoples to-day settle 
peaceably, cannot be tolerated. 

It is necessary, however, for the United States 
to assume that these little countries mean to 
keep the peace save on the gravest provocation. 
Yet its joint action with Mexico amounts to 
little less than a warning that if they do not 
behave in an orderly manner voluntarily, they 
will be forced to submit to the power of the 


stronger nations. 
& © 

AN AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY. 

t is suggested by a New York physician, 
who is familiar with conditions on both 
sides of the Atlantic, that the medicinal 
springs in America be developed and handled 
as are the famous springs in Europe. 

‘*There are plenty of curative springs in 
America,’’ says the doctor, ‘‘the waters of 
which would be quite as beneficial as any 
of the European waters, if patients were handled 
as at Karlsbad, for example, where everything 
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| 
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bad for disordered livers, Marienbad for fat, 
St. Moritz for the convalescent after cure; and 
there are scores of others. 

The curative value of these springs has been 
known from very early times. The ancient 
Romans resorted to Baden-Baden, the Gauls 
frequented Aix, the Goths Karlsbad; but the 
modern habit of taking the ‘‘cures’’ dates from 
the seventeenth century. 

Not the least valuable part of the régime at 
these places is, as the American physician says, 
the care and attention which go with the waters. 
Doctors are in constant attendance, every ma- 
terial facility is at hand, and in addition, 
beautiful scenery and the finest music help one 
to forget his ailments. 

How undeveloped the mineral-spring treat- 
ment in America is may be gathered from the 
fact that eight different states have resorts, all 
of which are recommended by physicians, and 
all of which are known simply by the common- 
place name of ‘‘Hot Springs,’’ with nothing 
else to distinguish them. 
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“STATE RIGHTS” IN AUSTRALIA. 


ustralia—the only continent of the globe 

which is under a single government—is 

now agitated by a political controversy 

which closely resembles many of the political 
contests in the history of the United States. 

The constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia is in general an adaptation of the 
constitution of this: country. To explain the 
present trouble, it is sufficient to mention two 
features in which they are alike. The common- 
wealth, like the general government of the 
United States, is ‘‘a government of limited 
powers,’’ the states, which are still sovereign, 
having surrendered certain powers to the general 
government. The other resemblance consists 
in the fact that the supreme court of Australia 
is the final arbiter in all cases of dispute between 
the states and the commonwealth. 

Great dissatisfaction with the present arrange- 
ment exists in two of the states—in New South 
Wales, the largest, and in Western Australia, 
next to the smallest of the states. Western 
Australia would secede from the commonwealth 
if it could, but the act of Parliament makes the 
union ‘‘indissoluble.”’ 

New South Wales is in active opposition to 
a new tariff law which greatly increases the 
duty on imported goods. The constitution for- 
bids the commonwealth to tax the property of 
the states. In order to evade payment of the 
duty levied by the new tariff on wire netting, 
which is largely used by the sheep farmers, 
New South Wales ordered and imported a large 
quantity, to be sold to its own citizens. 

The commonwealth customs officers held the 
goods for payment of the duty ; the government 
of New South Wales sent a force of police and 
seized the wire netting; the commonwealth 
applied for an injunction against the state; the 
supreme court refused to issue the injunction. 

The circumstances of the dispute are different 
from those in the past history of this country, 
but the issue is much the same as that which 
led to nullification in South Carolina, for exam- 
ple. Of course there will be no secession, and 
in the end the general government will prevail 
over the separate states, as it has usually pre- 
vailed on this corner of the globe. 
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remarkably interesting engineering operation 

has lately been in progress in Brooklyn, New 
York. A large brick theater building, having 
walls ninety feet high, has been lifted from its 
foundations, turned squarely round, and moved 
three hundred feet to a new site. To turn it, the 
exact center of the floor was ascertained, and with 
this as a hub a series of small steel rollers were 
laid on a prepared platform, and then the building, 
resting on steel beams, was allowed to settle down 
on the rollers. With jack-screws on two diag- 
onally opposite corners pushing in opposite direc- 
tions, the structure was then turned as if on a 
pivot. The moving of brick buildings is common, 
but this is said to be the largest and heaviest 
structure that has ever been put bodily on new 


foundations. 
Xx error which escaped the editorial vigilance 
was printed in General Black’s article in the 
issue of The Companion of September 5th. It was 
stated that the pension which is conferred on 
veterans by reason of age alone varies from six 
dollars a month for persons of sixty-two years to 
twelve dollars for those who are seventy years old. 
The statement was accurate when the article wes 
written, but a new law, approved February 6, 
1907, grants twelve dollars a month to veterans 
sixty-two years old, fifteen dollars to those of 
seventy, and twenty dollars to those who are 
seventy-five or more years old. 


Won are no longer disqualified for sitting as 
aldermen or councilors in the council of 
any county or borough in England. A recent act 
of Parliament amends the law that has hitherto 
The purpose of 


kept them out of these bedies, 
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the act is to enable women to hold those offices for | 
the candidates to which they may already vote. 
They were permitted to sit on about nine thousand 
lodal boards or councils or committees, and ex- 
cluded from only five hundred, although they could 
vote for those who did sit. The old law provided 
that a member of a borough gr county council 
must be a parliamentary elector. As women may 
not vote for members of Parliament, they were shut 
out. Hereafter they will have the same rights as 
men, even to eligibility for election as chairman of 
a county council or mayor of a borough, including 
a metropolitan borough, save that they may not | 
act as magistrates if they are made mayors or 
chairmen. Parliament is not yet ready to confer 
judicial powers on women. The new law is a 
further recognition of the interest of women in 
municipal housekeeping and charitable work con- 
spicuously admitted in 1902, when it was ordered 
that women should sit on local education commit- 
tees; and again in 1905, when Parliament decreed | 
that one woman should be on every committee for 
the relief of the unemployed. Now women may 
have an official voice in public sanitation, the care 
of the poor and the insane, and other similar 
matters. 


* ¢ 


THE REFORMING OF ROSALIE. 


‘¢aunt Meredith,” asked Rosalie, saucily, “what | 

do you suppose would happen if you should 
live one day—aside from Sundays—without a piece 
of mending?” 

Her great-aunt lifted her fine, keen old eyes | 
from the bit of lace which she was darning with 
exquisite stitches. } 

“TI am a living illustration,” she answered, “of | 
the law of compensation. Some people never do | 
any mending, so I have to help keep the universe | 
properly balanced.” 

“That you should descend to such prevarica- 
tion!” Rosalie exclaimed. “Asif you didn’t know, | 
and know that I knew that you know, that mend- | 
ing is the chief joy of your life!” . 

“Then why did you ask me?” retorted Great- 
Aunt Meredith. 

“Just to keep up the conversation,” Rosalie 
laughed. “I’m so glad that I don’t feel that the 
harmony of the universe requires me to learn how | 
tomend. I never intend to learn, and then I'll | 
never have to do it.” 

“There are occasionally accidents —’ Aunt Mer- 
edith suggested. 

“T never mean to have any.” 

“And exigencies —” 

“T’ll let other people rise to them.” 

Aunt Meredith flashed a laughing glance at her. 

“Don’t expect me to reform you, Rosalie Dun- | 
can! I’m too old to take such a responsibility. | 
Mending character isn’t my line.” 

Two weeks later Rosalie Duncan, on her way out | 
West, was gazing in despair at a jagged tear in her | 
pretty skirt. How it had happened she could not 
tell, but there it was; and the skirt was mohair, 
too, and even her inexperienced eyes knew that 
that would mean no ordinary mending—and it 
would be two days before she could get to her 
trunk. A sweet-faced old lady in the opposite 
section leaned across. 

“Can [ help thee,dear? That isa difficult place 
to mend.” 

“Oh,” Rosalie sighed, “if you only would!” 

At the end of her journey three notes were ex- 
changed petween Rosalie and Great-Aunt Mere- 
dith—Great-Aunt Meredith never wrote letters. 
These were the three: 

Dear Aunt Meredith. You are avenged. I} 


tore my mohair on the train—a tear with sixty- | 


seven corners. A dear old Quaker lady mended 





it for me. I thought you'd like to know. 


Your loving niece, Rosalie. 


Dear Niece Rosalie. Yours of the sixth re- 
ceived. Suppose there had been no dear old 
Quaker lady r 

Your affectionate aunt, Meredith Porter. 


Dear Aunt Meredith. In reply to yours of the 
fifteenth, I would say—Yes’m, I’ve been suppo- 
sing it. Sincerely, Rosalie. 


| of the bullets passing through should 
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THE WISE APPLE-BLOSSOMS. | 


y the big wholesale house where Sara Lambert | 
served as stenographer the other girls were 
mostly of the frivolous type or of the dragged-out, 
embittered variety of business woman. It had 
been a difficult “atmosphere,” but Sara had gour- 
age, sympathy and imagination. 

Sara was resolute—never would she let go her 
hold on the grace and beauty of life, even if neces- 
sity had brought her temporarily into a sordid 
environment. And this wonderful Sunday in the 
country strengthened her resolution and deepened 
her sympathetic understanding of life. What won- 
der, reflected Sara, lying at full length on the soft 
grass, that those girls, lacking her own early 
advantages of school and travel, should become 
dull or silly, oblivious to any world outside the 
office walls? If she could only carry back some- 
thing out of this early May radiance to speak to 
them of things pure and beautiful and free! 

Sara got her feet wet in the orchard grass, nearly 
missed the early train back to town, and had to 
apologize meekly to the cross woman on the ferry 
whose hat was disturbed by the wide-spreading 
armful. But such trifles mattered little, now that 
that big jar of apple-blossoms stood there, exqui- 
sitely greeting the employés of the great house as 
they came straggling in, wearing their usual “‘blue 
Monday” taces. 

“The real thing ain’t a bit prettier’ —one of 
the silly girls was complacently comparing the | 
flowers on her new hat with the blossoms. | 

“Humph!”—this from a shipping-clerk. 
der somebody didn’t bring the whole tree!” 

“T call it a shame!” exclaimed the woman who 
had “filed” for the house thirteen years. ‘‘Why, 
they'd have grown into apples'” 

Similar unappreciative comments continued all 


“Won- 


| tecture. 


|}a right backing up of character. 
| of this kind was quietly, perhaps unconsciously, 


| on the front 
| days, and the sunshine fell gratefully on the tb 
ri 


| lovely! 


| foe is fully as commendable. 


|}a stone jar 
| fight was at its hottest, and pieces of shell and 





day | 
“These people are hopelessly deadened—blind !” 
the discouraged believer in the beautiful io-| 
gustedly assured herself, closing her desk late | 
that night. “I’m a fool to dream of reaching 
them.” 
“Could I have—just a few blossoms—for my 











sister?” The diffident request came from Billy, 
the smallest and palest of the office boys. 

“Take them all,” said Sara, promptly, glad to 
be rid of her “mistake.” Absorbed in her unpleas- 


| ant thoughts, she did not notice the boy’s flushed 


face. 

“Billy, Billy, what is it?” she cried, springing 
up as he suddenly dropped the fragrant armful, 
breaking down utterly. 

The two were alone now in the deserted office, 


and the pitiful little story came out slowly, pain- 4 


fully—the boy and his sister alone in the great 
city, the sister’s prolonged illness, the boy’s | 
brooding over her bitter needs and the abundant 
wealth of his employers, and finally the struggle | 
against the fearful temptation to take what was 
not his own. 

“We were brought up on a farm,” Billy finished, 
brokenly. ‘“‘The apple-blossoms brought it all 
back. I—I kept seeing mother’s face, and then 
I knew I’d just got to keep honest!” 

It was very late when Sara Lambert reached 
home that night, for she and the apple-blossoms | 
accompanied Billy home. She was tired, but there | 
was a light on her face. | 

“I’m just a foolish, impatient child,” she told 
herself, as she brushed her hair. “But the blessed 
apple-blossoms knew how to wait!” 
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THE REAR WINDOWS. 


he old joke of the building which was Queen 

Anne in front and Mary Ann behind embraces 
a principle applicable to more than mere archi- 
Any law of existence which reaches out 
in one direction only, argues a false front. The 
individual whose scheme of humanity does not 
include all sorts and conditions of mankind lacks 
A little lesson 


taught one bright day last spring. 


Mrs. Brown and her friend sat with their work 
piazza. It was one of the first warm 


awakened sod of the little lawn. Up the gravele 
walk came a man wheeling a barrow-load of bright 


oom. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Brown, jumping up. “There 
are the plants Brother Charles promised for my 
beds. ulips, what gorgeous ones, and hyacinths, 
and daffodils, and those dashing blue cillas! How 
I do hope they won’t be hurt by trans- 
—- Put them in those round beds in front 

ohn, and in the long bed on the south side,” and 
Mrs. Brown returned to her work and her friend. 

The next day she went out to see how the work 
was progressing. 

The front beds were full, and the long strip 
glowed with brilliant colors. John was spading 
on the grass-plot near the clothes-reel. 

“What are you digging there for?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brown, “It’s a —— waste to put them 
there, where they won’t be seen.” 

“Sure,” said John, thrusting in his spade, “it’s 
in good view of the kitchen windows. Bridget can 
see them fine.” 

As Mrs. Brown walked back to the piazza there 
was a little flush on her cheeks, born of a new 
thought. 


* ¢ 


DIGNITY AND DANGER. 


te fall with al! wounds in front is the ambition 
of the hero, and this ambition inspired the 
worthy chaplain of a Federal regiment during 
the Civil War, commemorated by General Otis in 
the Springfield Republican. The situation of the 
chaplain may not strike the reader as quite as 
romantic as that of the knight going to the fray 
with spear and shield, but the spirit of facing the 


During a battle a small house near the field was 
taken, and occupied as a hospital. In one of the 
intervals between operations some one discovered 
yushed way under the stairs. The 


bullets were constantly striking the house. 

The chaplain volunteered to get the jar out and 
investigate the contents. He crept well under the 
stairs on his hands and knees, then started back 
suddenly, and came to an erect position. Think- 
ing he might be ill, the surgeons inquired with 
solicitude what the matter was. 

“Why,” explained the chaplain, Rpm one 

cil me with 
my head under the stairs?” 

“It isn’t half as likely to strike you there as 
where you are now,” replied one of the doctors. 

“TI know, but how would it look? What would 
the Tenth say if their chaplain was killed skulking 
in such a position during an engagement?” 

he good man soon contrived a way to hook out 
the jar without compromising his soldierly dignity. 
The receptacle was found to be half-full of deli- 
cious honey. When work was over, the surgeons 
enjoyed a feast of sweet amber fluid spread upon 
hardtack. 
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INDIAN GIRLS AT BASKET -BALL. 


he finest basket-ball team in Indian Territory 

is at Sapulpa, and is composed of full-blood 
Indian girls who have been trained by the super- 
intendent of the Euchee Mission School, an ex- 
perienced coach. 

The Euchee team has never been defeated, a 
writer in the Kansas oO” Star says. Match games 
have been played with the “crack” teams of Tulsa, 
Claremore, ristow, Sapulpa, Okmulgee and 
Strond, but the Indian girls have always won. 

The Indian 





clan, are all scholars in the Euchee School. 
are excellent students. | 

The natural aptitude of the Indian for athletics 
crops out in their basket-ball play. Their strongest | 
point is in “team” work, backed up by great swift- | 
ness of foot. In the Sapulpa match game these girls 
once made a goal from the toss-up without letting 
the opposing team touch the ball or allowing the 
ball to touch the floor. | 

The fame of the Euchee team has spread to 
such an extent that already games have been 
scheduled for a Missouri-Kansas tour. 
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TO ERR IS HUMAN. 


oo Browning once found himself at a dinner, 
at a great E:fflish house, sitting next to a 
lady who was connected with the highest aristoc- | 
racy. She was very graciously inclined, and did 
her utmost to make conversation. 


& 


“Are you not a poet?” she finally asked. | 

“Well,” said ae “people are sometimes 
kind enough to say that 1 am.” 

“Oh, please don’t mind my having mentioned 
it,” the duchess hastened to say, with the kindest 
of smiles. “You know Byron and Tennyson and 
others were poets.” | 


For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective aid to relieve obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. (Adv. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Jewelry, Engraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition reasonable. Board and room 
near the Institute at moderate rates. Send for cat- 
alogue of information. BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, Peoria, Il. Address Horological. 

STAM 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, pore Japan Oc 

Mexico, Cuba, Philippines. ete.,& Album, 
im 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, be, 

Agents Wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free, 
C.A.8tegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
The standard for over fifty years. 
Made in all styles and grades. 

For sale by all dealers. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are 
free. Write for a copy, and please let 
us know whether you are interested 
in Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WiNSLOW SKATE MFG. Co., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
04-06 CHAMBERS ST.,WEW TORK. 8 LONG LANE, E.C. LONDON, 
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Proof to ill-effects of laundering 
Proof to ordinary wear and tear 


—these make Hydegrade Galatea 
without equal as a material for 
boys’ and girls’ wash suits. Never 
loses its fine finish; never fades. 
Dealers everywhere will show 
you a wide and poate selection 
of these stylish, rea age 
garments in fashionable plaids, 
ecks, stripes and solid shades. 


[Hydegrade | 
MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 


000000 OIOOIIOL 
Every garment of genuine ry a 
Galatea bears thisabel, Look for it. 


Carefully made through- 
out, always keep their 
shape, wash indefinite- 
ly and are inexpensive. 
Ask your nearest dealer. 


By the Yard 
Hydegrade Galatea is 
obtainable at wash 
goods counters 
everywhere, Its 
beautiful weave 
and finish make it 
the one fabric for 
outing suits, shirt 
waists, girls’ and 
misses’ dresses, 
as well as chil- 
dren’s suits, All 
shades, including 
dainty patterns 
for every taste. 
20¢ the yard. 
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on the selvage. 


If not at your dealer’s, write. Sam- 
ples and valuable book on this 
and other Hydegrade fabrics free. 


A. G. Hoe & Sons, New Younx—Curcaso 
Makers of 
Heatherbioom Taffeta. 
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chocolate. 




















FLEXIBLE FLYER 
The Sled that Steers 
With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift- 
est, safest, strongest sled ever invented. 
The fastest sled for boys. The only sled 
girls can properly control. Steering with 
out dragging the feet lets it go full speed 
—saves its cost in shoes the first season 
—prevents wet feet, colds a 1 
bills. Made of second growth whi 
and steel—built to last. 
- MODEL SLED FREE. 
Write for cardboard model showing just how it works; 
sent Jree with colored Chri b (, and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN @ CO., Box 100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
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For Infants 
Invalids 





Milk diet is the ideal diet, preferred 
by physicians above all other foods. 
In all cases where milk alone “ dis- 
agrees’’ it can be enjoyed and easily 
digested and assimilated when com- 
bined with Benger’s Food. 

To give every one an opportunity to 
make a test of Benger’s Food a sample 
tin will be sent FREE on request. 


Write To-day. 
BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., 


Dept. 3. 78 Hudson St., New York. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers. 












The 
Smallest 
Watch 
Made 
in 
America. 


A new Elgin Watch per- 
fectly adapted to the watch 
needs of womankind, yet 
meeting the same rigid re- 
quirements that have made 
the Elgin the standard watch 
for mankind. 


Illustration actual size of watch. 


Every Elgin Watch ts fully guaran- 
teed; all jewelers have them—Send 
for *‘ The Watch,’’ a story of the 
time of day. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
ELGIN, ILL. 











A new confection—something that will prove 
a delightful surprise to any palate. 


An enticing 
taffy hidden in a coating of velvety 


Just sweet enough — just brittle enough — just 


different enough to please everybody. 


Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five and fifty cent packages. 


If you cannot 


secure them, a ten cent package will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Made by the originators of Trowbridge Chocolate Chips 





TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP CO., 
MEADVILLE, PA. 

















Nu Adalena F. Dyer 





randee, ambassador and knight 
Gravely waited in regal train 
The infant sent to rule, by right 
Of blood and birth, the throne of Spain. 
Gold and ermine and precious gems, 
Honors befitting his ancient line 
Were his, for to purple and diadems 
Was born the ruler by right divine 


Far away, in the kingless land, 
His kin alone knew where or when, 
Was born a babe whose skilful hand 
Should rule a hundred million men. 


No gifts were sent from court or king, 
No grave ambassadors were there, 
No pope made holy offering 
To bless the sovereign people’s heir. 


But Nature sent her thralls to wait 
Upon the darling of her choice ; 

Want disciplined the child of fate, 
And Genius lured with friendly voice. 


Barefoot he splashed the noisy brook, 
His torn brim scorning rain and heat; 

His deep eyes held the dauntless look 
Of one who never owns defeat. 


His incense was the clover bloom, 
His courtiers, mates of ev’ry day, 
His laces, woven in the loom 
Of nature on each dewy spray. 
He envied not the royal child 
Born to the shackles of a throne, 
He knew, unhampered, undefiled, 
Worth wins a kingdom of its own. 


But Wisdom taught him at her knee, 
And Virtue proved his royal line; 
A seer by gift of God was he, 
And thus he ruled by right divine. 
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A CHILD’S PRAYERS. 


young mother left her 

guests one evening to 

go up and bid good 

night to the small daughter 

whom the nurse had just 
left. 

‘*Why, Esther. you 
haven’t said your prayers !’’ 
exclaimed the mother, as the 
child climbed into bed. 

It was a perfunctory re- 
minder, for she was anxious 
to be down-stairs again. She herself had almost 
given up the custom of saying her prayers, but 
her two children had been taught to observe the 
ceremony at bedtime. 

‘‘No, mother, I’m so very sleepy to-night. 
You know our Sunday-school prayer begins: 

“To say my prayer is not to pray 
Unless I mean the words I say, 
Unless [ think to Whom I speak, 
And with my heart His favor seek.” 

The mother did not like making excuses, and 
she little understood the spiritual life of this 
child of hers. 

**Do you think it’s nice to go all day without 
saying your prayers?’’ she asked. 

Esther sat up in bed, surprised and hurt, and 
her blue eyes widened as she exclaimed, ‘‘Why, 
mother, dear, you don’t suppose, you don’t 
think, that this is the only time I pray, do 
you?’? She was wide awake now. 

‘*When do you pray ?’’ demanded the mother, 
in her turn. 

**Oh, many times in the day,’’ answered the 
child, ‘‘whenever I need to.’’ 

The mother’s glance fell before that of her 
child, and a tinge of crimson mounted to her 
cheek. 

‘*Whenever I need to.’’ Could she say as 
much with the same simple truthfulness? Were 
there not many times when the fretfulness, the 
selfishness, the sordidness had persisted, times 
when her better nature might have overcome 
if she had prayed ‘‘whenever she needed to’’ ? 

**What do you pray about?’’ she asked again, 
with a strange sense of distance between her 
heart and that of the child. 

“Oh, I talk to God about the things I’m 
doing,’’ said Esther, falling back on her pillow, 
‘tand when I do wrong I ask His forgiveness 
and His help to do better next time. Because 
He understands and is so great, you know,’’ 
she added. 

Yes, her mother knew; she had known for 
many years; but was she as conscious of that 
Presence and that Power in her own daily life, 
or had her own praying degenerated into a 
more or less perfunctory ‘‘saying of prayers’’ 
at stated times, or a petulant demand for some- 
thing which she could not secure through 
mortal assistance ? 

‘*And then,’’ continued Esther, uncorscious 
of the long pause, ‘‘sometimes I pray because 
I’m so happy. I just have to.’’ 

The mother suddenly felt her soul to bea 








small, darkened thing compared to the clear | 2° 


shining of her child’s. How undeveloped her 


own Spiritual nature seemed in that moment! 
She was a good woman; she cared for the little 
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family; she took them to church on Sunday ; 
she made her contribution indifferently when 
she was asked to give something for missions ; 
but beyond that her life was mostly one of 
pleasure. And her pleasures were many, but 
were they the sort which made her ‘‘pray 
because she was sohappy’’? Was it not usually 
only a trial or a disappointment that reminded 
her for a moment of her dependence on a 
higher Power? 

Esther’s idea of praying was surely a very 
different thing from the ‘‘saying of prayers.’’ 
Where had she learned the difference? 

Her head dropped in self-accusation. Like 
many mothers, she had taught her child to 
repeat a childish prayer, but had she ever really 
taught her to pray? Now it seemed, in some 
strange way, the child was to lead her. 

She stooped to kiss the earnest little face on 
the pillow. ‘‘We will talk about it more,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and if you are sleepy you need not 
say ‘Now I lay me’ to-night, for God likes 
waking prayers best, we know. But,’’ she 
added, wistfully, ‘‘won’t you just pray one 
prayer for mother before you go to sleep? She 
needs it.’ 

*® © 


A MYSTERIOUS ESCAPE. 


istory contains many an interrogation-point 

which has never received a decisive answer. 

Who was Kaspar Hauser? And the Man 

with the lron Mask? What became of the Dauphin? 

These are questions asked over and over, and 

answered in many ways. Not the least puzzling 

of such mysteries is that connected with the hair- 

dresser of Marie Antoinette, an important person 

in his way, and one who managed to leave a conun- 
drum behind him for all the world to guess. 


It is not a common occurrence—that of twice 
dying, says Monsieur Lendtre, in his “Flight of 
Marie Antoinette.” It is rarely a man’s name 
os twice in the same death register unless 
there is a substitution or a subsequent revision. 
Nevertheless, Jean Antié alias Léonard, a Gascon, 

rn in 1758, has the honor of being so distin- 
guished. Léonard was a hair-dresser who acquired 
a huge reputation in Paris for his ingenuity in 
executing the elaborate and ridiculous coiffures 
of the time of Louis XVI. In 1791 he was living at 
the Tuileries as valet de chambre of the queen. 

When Marie Antoinette and the royal family 
made their fateful attempt to escape from France, 
Léonard was sent on ahead asa sort of scout. He 
was arrested, brought back to Paris, and con- 
demned to be executed. 

So far as any one then knew, he was guillotined 
with —— formality, and his death properly re- 
corded. Ithas been proved for a fact, however, 
that this former hair-dresser was alive in Russia 
in 1814, and the Paris register shows his second 
death certificate in 1820. Just how he r- - to 
evade the penalty which the officials evidently 
had no doubt he suffered has never been definitely 

roved. One explanation offered by puzzled his- 

rians seems reasonable, and is possibly a true 
one. 
One day, when a group of prisoners were await- 
ing their turns to be guillotined, the machine 
broke down, and had to be repaired. A number 
of victims had been execute ; ten or a dozen 
were forced to stand and wait until the mending 
was done. 

One man, the twentieth on the list, his hands 
bound behind him, growing faint at’ the delay, 
leaned against the barrier of officers which sepa- 
rated the prisoners from the crowd of spectators. 

Suddenly a gap opened behind the man, almost 
unconsciously he slipped through, and the line 
closed once more. 

A bystander reached over and placed a hat on 
the man’s bare head, and the people crowded 
about him as if to hide him. 

A little later a man, his hands behind him, was 
seen in the Champs — ioe walking with the air 
of taking a oy stroll. This man was said to 
have spent the next night in a ditch, and to have 
afterward made his way to Russia. If this person, 
saved 7 a fortunate accident or by collusion, was 
Léonard, the story explains the mystery of the 
two death certificates. 


* ¢ 


STARS OR STOMACHS. 


osanna has been many years in service in a 
R certain college town, and is well known to 

all the friends of her employers. One of 
them, just returned from a long absence, stopped 
her on the street to make inquiries about the 
health of the professor, who, she had just learned, 
had been ill. 


“I do hope he is better,” she said. “Neuritis is 
enough to endure at any time, but coming this 
year, | am afraid he must have felt the interrup- 
tion to his work even harder to bear than the pain.” 

*Yes’m, he did that,” Rosanna assented, — 
pottetenity. ‘He was that fretty about his dar- 
ing big book there was no pacifying the man. 

“But he’s over it now, ma’am, and enjoying 
grand good health, and the book finished entoirely 
and him busy writing another wan. And ’tis no’ 
about the stars, ma’am, at ahl, this time; ’tis a 
discoorse on the fashionable diseases.” 

“But, Rosanna, that’s impossible!” cried the 
lady. ‘Why, he doesn’t know anything about dis- 
comes! He wouldn’t know mumps from menin- 
gitis! 

“Excipt for me knowledge being contrairy to it. 
I’d be of that way of thinking mesilf,” admitted 
Rosanna, confidentially. “But on’y yesterday it 
was I heard him say to the mistress, exulting-like, 
‘Congratulate me, Alice. I’ve finished the appen- 
dix!’ So ye see, ma’am, ’tis diseases for certain. 

“Ah, ’tis the wonderful man he is! Stars or 
stumicks, ahl’s one to the brains of him!” 

This compliment Rosanna’s hearer—who did not 
enlighten her concerning the different varieties of 
appendix—later repeated to the professor, who 
asserts stoutly that none he ever received has 
afforded him more thorough satisfaction. 


*® © 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BASEBALL. 


as the “Father of American Baseball.” 
The game, which plays the same part in 
national favor here as does cricket in England, 
was developed from the old-fashioned sport of 
“rounders.” Mr. Chadwick says a few words in 
regard to primitive baseball in an article in Outing. 


MW Henry Chadwick is generally recognized 








Little did I dream | years ago when, as a 
y in England, I was playing rounders, that I 
ould become head 


rdener, so to speak, in 


ga 
; developing the little English acorn of a game into 


the great oak of American baseball. 
The history of the American game dates from 
the first National Association of Baseball in New 








York in 1858. The first series of important match 

ames was played between picked nines of Brook- 
eS and New York, at Flushing, in the same year. 
two thousand —— a large crowd for 


earl 
H fty cents a head to see the 


those days, paid their 
contest. J 

The rules of baseball were very crude in those 
days. The pitcher’s position was simply limited 
to a twelve-foot line forty-five feet from the home 
base, behind which he could take any number of 
slips he wished. All he was required todo was to 
itch the ball as near as possible over the home 

ase. 

There was no pony for wild pitching, or for 
refusing to strike at fair balls, I once saw a 
pitcher deliver sixty balls to a single batsman in 
one inning before there was a strike. : 

Not until 1870 were there any paraphernalia for 
defense. Old-time catchers’ hands were a sight, 
with their cracked joints and bruised palms. 


Zhe HAPPY- HEARTED 


-oDPy Theodosia Garrison 












h, here’s the open door for you, 
A cheering cup and more for you, 
A seat beside the table, lad, 
While I’ve a crust to share. 
For love of that glad face of yours, 
That peerless, fearless grace of yours, 
The very sun comes in with you and dances by 
your chair. 


Oh, here’s an eager hand for you, 
A welcome ready planned for you, 
A place beside the hearthstone, lad, 
While I’ve a log to burn. 
For love of that gay voice of yours, 
That calling to rejoice of yours, 
That on the very Road o’ Grief makes men to 
hear and turn. 


Oh, here’s an honest heart for you, 
That’s sound in every part for you, 
A love to know no passing, lad, 
While I have life to live. 
For love of that high mirth of yours, 
Here’s half of all my earth for yours, 
And small enough it is i’ faith for all that’s 
yours to give. 


* © 


CATCHING THE TRAIN. 


r. Harlowe had gone up into the country to 
M spend Saturday and Sunday with his wife 
and children. They were staying at a 
pleasant place nearly four miles from the railway- 
station, and it was necessary for him to employ a 
liveryman to take him down on Monday morning 
to catch the train at Merrivale. He was assured 
that he could make connections without any diffi- 
culty if he started at half past seven o’clock, as the 
train was not due to leave Merrivale until twenty 
minutes past eight. But in order that there might 
be no risk, he was ready to start an hour before 
train-time. A writer in the Chicago Record-Herald 
tells how he got to the station. 


The liveryman had conveyed him less than half 
a mile when something about the harness got out 
of order, and fifteen minutes elapsed before they 
were ready to start on again. They made fairly 
good progress for about a mile, and then a bolt gave 
way, which made another delay necessary. The 
driver had to go to a farmhouse to borrow a 
monkey-wrench and other things, and Harlowe 
had — to be nervous before the journey was 
resumed. If he had not been burdened with a 
heav eerie he would not have cared. He 
could have walked. 

“Does this train ever happen to be late?” he 
asked, when they broke down again, a mile and a 
quarter from the station. : 

“Oh, yes,” he was assured, “it’s nearly always 
five or ten minutes late on Monday mornings. 
=e We'll catch it all right. Got lots o’ 

me. 

But the driver’s confidence was not contagious 
and at eight o’clock Harlowe had almost decided 
to walk, leaving his bag to be sent after him by 
express. Still he waited when the liveryman 
assured him that they would be able to go ahead 
in a minute or two. 

They did get started again at five minutes after 
eight, only to have another mishap when the horse 
a up a stone while fording a little stream. 

t took the driver several minutes to get the stone 
loose, and Harlowe was by that time no longer a 
patient man. He made disagreeable remarks 
about his luck, and gave a long list of things which 
he ho would happen to him if he ever placed 
confidence in a liveryman again. If he missed 
his engagement in the city it would cost him 
dearly; and besides, it would be necessary for him 
to wait at an out-of-the-way station for hours. 

“Confound your old horse!” he complained. 
“Can’t you make him go faster?” 

Ry ay doin’ the best he can. Mebby the train’ll 
a 


“Don’t you believe it. If this train were late 
every other oe the year it would be on time 
this morning. Why don’t you people out here do 
a little road-making? This is the worst old cow- 
path I ever saw!” 

Then he looked at his watch. It was twelve 


| minutes after eight, and they had nearly half a 
| mile to go. 


The horse might have been able to travel half a 
mile in four or five minutes if the road had been 
good; but the ruts and stones and mud-holes im- 
peded progress. At eighteen minutes after eight 
they were a quarter of a mile from the Merrivale 
station. Harlowe gave up hope. He knew they 
could not get there in two minutes. Still he im- 
= the driver to parry. and he ground his 

eth to keep from saying the things that were on 
his mind. e half stood = in the ugey and had 
his bag by the handle, re to jump the moment 
they got within yamaping istance. There was 
however, no sound of an approaching train, and 
at last he began to hope luck might for once turn 
in his favor. 

On two wheels they rounded a corner where 
the road was hard and smooth, and the station 
sprawled a short distance ahead of them. The 

oor old livery horse broke into a run when Har- 
owe, in spite of the driver’s protests, took the 
whip from the socket and swished it above the 
back of the speeding steed. 

—- Goon!” he kept urging. ‘We may catch 
ye A > 


here was a curve just beyond the station, so 
that the approaching train could not be seen until 
a few seconds before its arrival. The clatter of 
the horse’s hoofs on the hard road and the whir of 
the buggy-wheels made it impossible for anything 
else save a steam-whistle to be heard, and as 
neither Harlowe nor the driver had been startled 
by a toot, the race was continued. Two hundred 
yards from the station Harlowe yelled: 

“There she comes!” 


But it was a false alarm. The train was not in 


| 





sight even when the heaving horse was stopped at 
the platform. Harlowe jumped before the pusey: 
wheels had ceased to turn, and fearing that his 
watch —_ have been slow, he rushed to fhe 


ticket window. The clock inside indicated twenty- 
four minutes after eight. 

“How about the eight-twenty train?” he de- 
manded. 

“Fifteen minutes late,” replied the agent. 

A look of disgust settled upon Harlowe’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Well,” he said, with withering scorn, “this is a 
pretty way to run a railroad!” 


* © 


AT A CHARITY FAIR. 


mong her memories of colonial life, Lady 
A Broome tells in her recent book a funny 
scene which she witnessed at a charity fair 
in Natal. It was before the South African War, 
and the Boers and the English settlers were on 
friendly terms. The fair was managed as such 
enterprises are here, and Lady Broome, being one 
of the patronesses of the charity, was herself 
acting as saleswoman at a stall in the bazaar. 


I never heard how or why he got there; I onl 
know that a stout, comfortable, well-to-do Dutch 
farmer suddenly appeared at the door of the 
bazaar. He was at once assailed by pretty flower- 
girls and lucky-bag bearers, and all sorts of things 
were promptly pressed upon him. 

But the old gentleman had a plan and a method 
of his own on which he proceeded to act. He had 
not a single word of English, so it was a case of 
deeds, not words. He began at the very first stall 
| and worked his way all round. At each stall he 
| pointed to the biggest thing on it, and held out a 

andful of coins in payment. He then shouldered 
| his purchase as far as the next stall, where he 
| deposited it as a gift to the lady selling, and bouglit 

her biggest object, and went on round the hall on 
the same principle. 
When it came to my turn, he held out to me the 
| largest wax doll I ever beheld, and carried off a 
huge, unwieldy doll’s house, which entirely 
| eclipsed even his burly figure. =! next-door—or 
| rather stall—neighbor a tableful of glass and 
china, and she consequently viewed the approach 
of this article of bazaar commerce with natural 
| misgiving; but as our ideal customer relieved her 
of a very large breakfast set, she managed to make 
{room for the miniature house until she could 
arrange a raffle, and so get rid of it. 

The last I saw of that Boer, who must have con- 
tributed largely to our receipts, was his leading a 
very small donkey, which he had just bought at 

bon halter. I believe 





could possibly have been of the slightest practical 
use to him, but the contrast between the weak- 
kneed and frivolously attired donkey and its sturdy 
purchaser was irresistibly comic. 


* © 


THE LAST STRAW. 


N obody in Cedarville was more generous than 
Almira Hanson. “She’ll give an’ give, an’ 
without regard to getting,’ her neighbors 
said of her. But Miss Hanson had her own ideas 
as to the proper limits for generosity, and in the 
ease of the Cedarville Corners’ Church Sociable 
she felt that those limits had been overstepped. 


“T don’t want to carp nor to criticize,” she re- 
marked to an interested listener; “their ways 
have never been my ways, but they’ve never gone 
against my grain so much as they did last night. 

“They asked me for a pot of beans for the sup- 
per, and I made ’em same as I do for all three of 

he churches. 

“Now you understand me, I was glad to do it. 
I didn’t begrudge ’em the beans, nor the time it 
took to do ’em, when I had company come unex- 
pected—three cousins and a woman I’d never set 
eyes on before. 

“Nor I didn’t heared e carrying that heavy pot 
down there ona hot night and then paying twenty- 
five cents to eat some 0’ my Own cooking. 

“But when I was ready to come home, and begun 
to hunt round for that pot, and found Mis’ Deacon 
Harding had sent her boy home with it, and said 
she knew I’d rather pay ve cents to him for the 
church debt than to lug it myself, well—I didn’t 
say anything, but thinks I, ‘If this isn’t the cap- 


sheaf I don’t know what would be!’ 


* © 


A RATHER NECESSARY QUESTION. 


rdinarily Mr. Lawton was a reasonable, 
@ good-tempered man, but hot weather did 

not agree with him, and under the stress 
of it he became irritable and most unhappy. 


“TI never saw anything like some of these 
countrymen!” he mbled one day, when he re- 
turned from a fishing expedition. He had started 
when the wind was east and the sky overcast, 
only to have the wind die down and the sun come 
out hot and blinding, and his feelings were injured 
in consequence. 

“What is the matter now?” inquired his wife, as 
she hastily removed some work from the chair 
toward which she saw his feet were tending. 

“Why, I asked a farmer out on the Greenham 
turnpike, not more than three miles away from 
Long Pond, whether I was half-way there, and he 
said in the most indifferent way that he wasn’t 
prepared to tell, but he’d like to know where I 
was opree. 

“Well, didn’t you tell him?” quavered Mrs. 
Lawton, her face half-hidden in her handkerchief. 

“Tell him? No! What business was it of his. 
particularly when he’d refused to answer a civi 
question?” said Mr. Lawton, indignantly. “TI just 
stum along till I came to a guide-board. 
They’re the most disobliging lot!” 





* * 


NO STAIN ON HIS’ RECORD. 


New York clergyman, who often spends his 
A vacation in fishing the streams of the Adi- 

rondacks, was on one trip adopted by a 
handsome setter dog, which insisted on following 
him from camp to camp, as he moved along the 
stream. 


One day he met a party of men working ~ 4 
stream with a native guide. The guide immedi- 
ately recognized the dog as his own pro erty. 

“Trying to steal my setter, are you?” he shouted 
at the clergyman. “I'll have you to jail for this! 
There’s a law in the woods just as big as you have 
in the city.” 

The clergyman endeavored to explain that he 
was an unwilling companion of the dog, which had 
refused to be driven away, but to little effect until 
he added a two-dollar bill to his arguments. 

“It’s queer what strange things — to a 
man up here,” he said to the stage-driver who 
later carried him away from the woods. “That is 
= first time I was ever accused of stealing a 

oO 


Yes, sir,” replied the driver, sympathetically, 
and added, after a moment’s pause, “For myself, 
sir, 1 have never been accused of stealing aly- 





thing.” 
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THE SOLDIER’ DOG. % NUTS TO CRACK. 
By Eva Earlil Furlong. 1. BEHEADINGS. 


P Behead to dismay and leave a female relative; 
heodore sat before the library fire at the to journey and leave to unweave; an account and 
close of one of the longest days he had 


















































leave a part of a mold; a bud or sprout and leave 


. . x a shout; to aim at and leave a part of a chureh; 
ever known, and he was glad it was six e an evergreen hedge and leave to clinch; a season 
o’clock and almost time for ‘‘Daddy Doctor’’ of the veer and leave to bury; to tell and leave 
> ° to exalt; a murderer and leave a stratum; to 

to gyn al mort oe “x drive away and leave a pile of snow. 

The days us seem so very sho p bo ilies lance 
r 2. EIGHTEEN NATIONS. 

when each morning he had taken Aunt & in An appointment ; a flower; eternal punish- 





Marian’s hand and hippety-skipped to 
her own little school, where every 
moment was filled full with happy s ‘= 


ment; embodied in flesh; makes plain; 

an error; a plot; counterfeits another; 

fallen to pieces; pertains to a leaf; 

murders by violence; an association ; 

explodes with a loud noise ; flows out; 

flowsin; brings together; enchants; 
dull and lifeless. 


songs, pleasant tasks and merry 
games. But since Aunt Marian OF 
had gone hundreds of miles Prot 
away to another city to teachin WW 
another school, there was no one 

to take him back and forth, and 


3. BROKEN WORDS. 
He was not a —— in burglary, 
and there seemed to be — — 
he was not equal to. 

















: “° We — soldiers ; 

the days seemed so different © Ey + Foret — oe with bul 

and long. E She —— —— the shade dressed 
For Theodore was only four, Ss w 3 - — 

— re young man’s heart — 
not old enough be go alone >= = se Aa — at the thought of his lost 
through the confusion of the 2 ve Bie UE 5 ai 
city streets, crowded with =3 et N BD The stepped on board 
overladen trucks, clanging sur- Se elf a the — sailed away. 
face cars and hurrying vehicles (6 SO > - 4. RECIPE. 
of all descriptions. 44 > To que-halt of Sunday add one- 

Suddenly the vestibule door © a Then one-fifth of orris to give it 
opened and slammed. Witha %&% od a savor. 


When this you’ve done add three- 
fifths of bower, 

» And the whole will be found a 
Ore large, showy flower. 


great stamping of feet, followed 

by a cold, drafty smell of outdoor 
air, Daddy Doctor leaped up the , \ ; SS 
stairs, swooped down on ‘Theodore, a FS, $ i “G OF 5. A BURIED RULER. 


spun him round in the air, and set In the silent letters of the words 
: ’ required read the name of an illus- 


him down, a confused, laughing y, rious may who was assassinated in 
muddle. ate the sixteenth century. 
‘“ ih ’ The architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral; a 
Well, my little man, I’ve found > common weed in America, much prized 
another young fellow who’s going to a he as a house plant in many parts of Europe; 
school with you, begin to-morrow morn- SD people in general; an English county; the 
p ; o_o 5 © Ke] nap on woolen cloth; to unite closely, and also 
ing. He’ll be round at a quarter to nine, xy to part by force ; the art of assisting the memory ; 
sharp. He’s a little bigger and a little older a performance common to boys, birds and steam- 


engines; an imaginary demon, supposed to prey 
upon human bodies; the old Germans; the side 
portions of a church; a spell or charnr; any fra- 
grant or valuable ointment; a group of islands 
deriving its name from the kind of boat used by 
the natives; a large stove or oven; the national 
flower of Scotland. 


than you, and I’ll go along with you the first 
time, to be sure of the way.’? Daddy Doctor’s 
eyes twinkled merrily. 

The next morning Theodore waited impa- 
tiently after his breakfast for his new friend, 
and when at last the bell rang, he was the first 






6. TWO WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 


Ay 
Aeme Sospni} 











to throw open the door. xis Ww Although much —, he —— — to walk with 
There stood his father and a great St. Ber- Ajmols a it go who oppress it 
nard dog, whose tail wagged and whose great tenants. - —e 
ger eyes beamed as A F T E 34 VAC A T I oO N. I do not like a green —— —— well for a target 
if he understood the asa —— are. 
whole surprise. On his BY ANNA M. PRATT. p Peay — partial > = as you 7” 
. n-— expert on e 4 o. 
—_ was “4 piiy- ond he school-books are a-tiptoe, The readers are so happy! ils dad ‘Sule ches none IO 
re - tance de gcse The slates and pencils, too, “Come, children dear,” they call, The way to win —- — to — her. 
put his feet into the: | he sponges are impatient, “We have such lovely words to spell, 7. CHARADES. 
men, taking up heen And don’t know what to do. Such stories for you all!” a 
eather reins. ey . . . Many sizh for it, 
named him El Capitan Geographies are longing Of course the little scholars pany sien for ft 
right away, and he lived To tell the earth is round, Won't loiter by the way ME Lr dnooty hast. 
’ ° P Q s tanne 
up to the name, forhe And they're fairly running over © When the school-books are so eager Bore our banner. 
was brave enough to With iti to be f d Ty h i d Sing hosanna! 
follow out all orders in ith cities to ound. Oo meet them all to-day. ‘aaa het aye . 
Ss ely agree 
the pe any tempta- — Sipe © That ‘ny whole he’ll alway s be. 
tion or danger. II. 
Daddy Doctor accom- | hope but that some time his playfellow would | knotted, great welts upon his body, and scars and My first is used freely all over the laud, 
panied them the first come home once more. | fresh marks of ill treatment. No one noticed) — we Say With assurance we hace'my whole 


three days. Afterward! One morning many weeks afterward Aunt | the new recruit, who marched as if every step When very slight knowledge have we. 
the St. Bernard dog took | Marian stepped briskly through the dirty, ill- | hurt his poor, lame body. 
full charge of his little | smelling streets that led to her tenement school. The music sounded more lively, the childish | a AD 
master, and there was | Her children were very different from the little | voices rang out more clearly, the dog moved, | 
never any loitering. ones who went to Theodore’s school. They | too, more briskly, and with happy eyes. ‘THE PARTY OF THE WIN DS. 
No one in the school | were poor, ragged and neglected, and many of | When the line swung round again and Aunt | =, Sten F, Gand 
entered more into the| them hungry. She put her whole soul into} Marian caught sight of it, the music came | y i F 
spirit of work and fun | making their faces shine brightly and their lips | abruptly to a stop, and the stool fell with a | ig, blustering, boisterous Northeast invited 
= than did El Capitan. smile happily. She gave them the same simple | crash to the floor as Aunt Marian ran to the B all the little winds that live up in the sky 
= When the games began | tasks that she had given to Theodore and his! last soldier in the line, threw her arms about | to come and play. Northeast was so 
and the music struck up for the marches, there | playmates, and their merry and mad that he briskly blew and friskily 
was not a more restless, wriggling body among | pale cheeks flushed as flew, getting ready for his party. 
the two-footed than this huge, four-legged El | eagerly with pleasure He whisked the leaves and twisted the trees, 
Capitan. jas they tripped and and broke off twigs with greatest ease. He 
When the children’s voices sang, ‘‘We are| danced to the same was awkward, too, and made a big hullabaloo, 
little soldier men,’’ to the strains of martial | merry tunes. for the little work he had to do. But at last 
music, and the long line moved under waving; On this particular all was ready and the guests began to arrive. 
banners and flags with sturdy, tramping feet, | morning she let them North and East came together; they were 
flushed faces and rumpled hair, keeping time | play all their favorite cousins in weather. 
as best he could with two left feet and two| games, and it was North was quite a bright chap, with a cool 
right feet to look after, tramp! tramp! tramp! | nearly noon when they manner and a clear complexion. He brought 
at the very head of the line went El] Capitan, | begged once more for as a present some glorious, glittering icicles. 
nearly bursting with patriotic pride. **We are little soldier East was a high-spirited maiden, who could 
He was so fair and square, and entered whole- | men.’’ Aunt Marian never keep still a minute, and she brought a 
souled into whatever was going on; no holding | struck up the pretty gift of puffy, fluffy snow. 
off or sulking or half-doing. From the very | quickstep march, and The three winds played a while. They made 
first he was a general favorite, and as the days | the boys and girls fell little twirls and whirls in the snow, then they 
went by the children grew to love him as| into line. made little tossings and crossings of the twigs 
if he were a human being. Some one outside was in the treetops. They bristled and whistled, 
But one day the teacher brought home an | listening to the music they bustled and hustled and tussled. 
anxious-faced little boy to mother and Daddy | through the open win- But when they heard West Wind coming, the 
Doctor. El Capitan had been missing when | dows, some one just as three went away and hid in the deep, dark 
school closed. All that afternoon and evening | badly used, as hungry : wood. 
they watched in vain for his return, and for | and dirty as the worst  onawn ev LA : p West was such a mild, gentle little lady she 
many other days they searched and waited. |of the “‘little soldier “° ” ™°" was quite contented all by herself, and smiled 
Theodore’s father offered large rewards and | men’’ inside, some one sweetly and played little lonely but lively games 
hired detectives put on his track, but to no| who had not heard a kind word in months, and | his neck, and with tears in her eyes cried out to | of puff and whiff. Then she went away. 
purpose. As time went by it was only too| had endured many blows. The gay strains of | the children, as if they knew all about it, ‘‘It| She tried to find the hidden ones ; but although 
evident that El Capitan had either been killed | the music made him stop, and drew him into the | must be Theodore’s El] Capitan !’’ | she blew into every crack and crevice, and raised 
or stolen for his great value. Many a night| hallway. They brought to his mind a curly-| That night a little curly-haired boy in a | a terrible dust, she could not find North, North- 
Theodore went to sleep to dream of his dear | haired boy in brown leggings. He pushed the | house hundreds of miles away could not sleep | east or East. 
friend, perhaps to feel the saddle moving with | outside door softly open, and as the long line | for happiness over a bit of yellow paper that a| Then South came, and finding no one to 
his powerful strides, to run his fingers lovingly | passed by there was another soldier who had telegraph boy had brought. And Theodore | receive him, ate all the ice and snow, like the 
through the soft brown curls, or to look into] entered the ranks, a great, lean, hungry-eyed always insisted that El Capitan found Aunt | greedy fellow he was, and went back to his 
his great, trustful eyes. And he never gave up| St. Bernard dog, his fur coat tangled and | Marian instead of her finding him. orange-blossoms. What a strange party! 
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YOUNG MAN! 


‘ 
Get ona LiveWire ,! 
orl 
Four to five months in VALENTINE’S | 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY will make you a 
telegraph operater—and the minute you are 
ready to take a position, we guarantee you 
one. Operators receive from to $100 per 
g month, Let us tell you how you can, if you 
desire, secure this practical and complete course 
of instruction in our school and then a good 
paying position, without one cent of actual 
expense for your tuition, board and — a 
This is YOUR one great individual opportanity— 
and you eannot afford to neglect it. Write us 
today for handsome book and details. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL of TELEGRAPHY ;/: 
Estab. 35 years. Jackman Block ‘‘A”’ 













THE RAZOR WITH 
A VELVET EDGE 


Safest 
Razor Made 


The Torrey Razor is the safest 
razor — because it has a velvet 
edge that glides over the face and 
shaves without pull or hang. 

It is the safest razor made be- 
cause it shaves the beard with a 
free diagonal stroke that leaves the 
skin without scratch or blemish. 


Torrey Razors 


are made with the old-time 
skill of the famous makers of 
Sheffield blades. 

Torrey Razors and Strops are 
the best shaving implements 
made. 

It is worth your while to gene for 


our free catalogue. It tells just 
how to select and care for a razor. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY, 
Dept. C, Worcester, Mass. 














Ry | 
In the promotion of Skin 
Health, Cuticura Soap, as- 
sisted by Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, is undoubtedly 
superior to all other skin 
soaps because of its influ- 
ence in allaying irritation, 
inflammation, and clogging 
of the pores, the cause of 
disfiguring eruptions. In 
antiseptic cleansing, in stim- 
ulating sluggish pores, in 
emollient and other proper- 
ties, they have no rivals. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq. f Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix ; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Caleutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; 
I.S.A 


diy Bi 





So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete. ; U.S.A., 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
og-Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











page Oil Profits.—At a hearing in | 
New York, September 17th, in the course 
of a suit brought by the Federal government to 
dissolve the Standard Oil Company, statistics 
were submitted, which were compiled by the 
Standard Oil officials at the government’s order, 
showing that during the eight years, 1899-1906, 
the profits of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey amounted to $490,315,934. During the 
same period the dividends amounted to $308,- 
359,403, and the gross assets were nearly doubled. 
Evidence was also adduced to show that the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey controls 
19 subsidiary companies, and has large blocks 
of stock in about 50 other companies engaged 
in the oil business in this country. 
& 

Fire quan New Charter for Chicago, 

which was framed after long deliberation | 
by a charter convention in that city, and was | 
authorized by the Legislature of Illinois, was 
rejected by the voters at a special election, 
September 17th, by a majority of more than 
62,000. The existing organic law of the city 


B iful mailed to any 
OF ists 25 iesortea POSt-Cards "address or” 106 
No. 1215 A great variety of subjects, Birthday, Valentine, 
Easter, Holiday, U.S. Battleships, Niagara Falls, U. S. Capitol, 
etc. Sold by some stores at 2 for 5 cents and others 5 cents each. 
DEFIANCE STUDIO, 65 W. Broadway, New York. 












Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs 
perspiration. Made of knitted 
fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 


or by mail, 25c. a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 


J.H.Parker, Dept.A,25 James St.,Malden, Mass. 


| LLASS PINS siocisl 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. Mace to order in any style or material. 
» Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
? enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
. letters or numerals, but not more than 
‘ shown in illustration. 
7" Silver Plate, $1.00 
=> doz. Sample 10c. 








— Sample 25c. 
FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
prices. Special desi®ns and estimates free. 
-—BAS 











JENNEN'S 332558 





dates back to 1872, and its provisions as to tax- 
ation and expenditure are not adapted to the 
city’s present needs. 
provided for a change in the methods of taxation, 
but permitted so high a rate as to arouse appre- 
hension and opposition. 
posed also by the saloon-keepers, who thought 
that its provisions would interfere with their 
Sunday trade. ® 

Head-On Collision between a south- 

bound Quebee express and a north-bound 
fast freight-train on the Concord division of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad occurred near Canaan, 
New Hampshire, early in the morning of Sep- 
tember 15th. The passenger-train consisted of 
a baggage-car, a passenger-coach, a smoking- 
car and four sleeping-cars. The force of the 
collision drove the baggage-car through the 
passenger-coach from end to end. Twenty-five 
passengers in that car were taken dead out of 
the wreck, and about as many more were in- 
jured, some of them seriously. 

he Atlantic Record.—The turbine 

steamship Lusitania, of the Cunard line, 
the largest vessel afloat, reached New York 
from Liverpool, September 14th, after making 
the passage from Daunt Rock to Sandy Hook 
in 5 days and 54 minutes. The best previous 
record on that course was 5 days, 7 hours and 
23 minutes, made by the Lucania of the same 
line. The Lusitania maintained an average 
spee@ of 23.01 knots an hour, and on one day 
reached a speed of 24%4 knots. Her best day’s 
run was 593 miles, which falls 8 miles short of 
the run of the Deutschland, of the Hamburg- 
American line, made in 1901. Within about 30 
years the time required for crossing the Atlantic 
has been reduced from 8 days to but a few 
minutes more than 5 days. 

& 


reo Railways.—The report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
year ending June 30, 1906, shows a total single- 
track mileage in the United States of 224,363.17, 
an increase of 6,262.13 miles during the year. 
The total number of railway employés was 
1,521,355. About one-third of the railway capi- 
tal stock paid no dividends. 
dividend-paying stock averaged 6.03 per cent. 
The capitalization averages $67,936 per mile. 


There was a considerable increase both in| 


passenger and freight traffic as compared with 
1905. 
& 


ages and Food.—The Bureau of Labor 

of the Federal Department of Commerce 
and Labor has published an interesting compar- 
ison, showing what an hour’s wages, on the 
average, would buy of food in 1906, as compared 
with the average during the decade from 1890 
to 1899. The retail price of the principal articles 
of food, weighted according to family consump- 
tion of the various articles, was 15.7 per cent. 
higher in 1906 than the average price for the 
10-year period; but taking the increase of wages 
into account, the purchasing power of an hour’s 
wages in 1906, as measured by food, was 7.3 
per cent. greater, and of a full week’s wages 
2.4 per cent greater. The reduction in hours of 
labor explains the fact that the purchasing 
[ ———— power of a week’s wages 
| 
| 
| 





% | increased less than the pur- 
4 chasing power of an hour’s 
= 6 


ear -Admiral John 
Grimes Walker, 
United States navy, re- 
tired, died suddenly Sep- 
tember 15th, aged 72. He 
began his career as a mid- 
Gecadeeaa Wanen shipman in 1850, served 
—== / with distinction in the 
operations on the Mississippi during the Civil 





The proposed charter | 


The charter was op- | 


The returns on | 
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PRICKLY HEAT, 2225323 
CHAFING, and EES 








SUNBURN, “3, 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
0 ic. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


Rider Agents Wanted 
GSS ier motel Write Jor. Special Ofer. 
* 1907 ‘Models $10 to $27 


es and Puncture Proof tires. 


| 
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@ All Makes and Mod- $3 to$8 
A Great Factory Clearing Sale. 


ME de; 

TEN DAYS’ FRE ' 

T ,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc. 
half usual prices. Do not buy till 
you get our catalogs. Write at once. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-51, Chicago 





TRADE-MARK. & 
Ask Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray 
gives a quick, brilliant lustre and 
DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


FREE Sample sent if you address Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 








RKER’S Aretic Socks 
(TRADE MARK) Reg. 


in all sizes by dealers | 


Catalog free. Look for Parker’s namein every pair. | 


TIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y.— 











in the Yellow Wrapper is 

Pure, Wholesome, Eco- 

nomical. Don’t forget, its 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 


SAVES YOU YOUR COCOA. 


Triat can making 15 cups for 10 cts. 
S. L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, 


Dept. 41, Boston, Mass. 
Ask for Bensdorp's Milk Chocolate. 





si vat males $7 to $12 
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Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


=. }Antiseptic.Whitens, 
beautifiestheteeth, 
aids in preventing 
decay — saves den- 
tists’ bills. Makes 
breath sweet. 

The metal package is 
most convenient for 
travel. No liquid or 
powder to spill or waste. 

a 


cen . 

Sent post-paid, if yours 
sn’t it. 

Requirements of Food and 

Drug Act complied with. 









Strong's *} 
Arnica 
Jelly . 


Makes skin smooth, soft, beau- 
tiful. Gives clear complexion. 
8, pimples, 
be. 






Excellent for onae 
burns, bruises and all eruptions ; 
collapsible metal tube 
If your dealer hasn't it, send to us. 
Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 
Requirements of Food and Drug 
Act complied with. 





[cH strong & Co.Chicago,U.S.A. 














1s SHOES FOR EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY, AT ALL PRICES. 


Reward pp Fd 








style, rs and superior wearing qualities. 
the leathers an¢ 
| every 


| workmanship cannot be excellec 
f I could take you into m 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


$3.00 & $3.50 SHOES 

“ea 

$25,000 ey Bog rake & sell 
more Men’s $3 .: shoes 


THE REASON W. L. Douglas shoes are worn by more people in 
all walks of life than any other make, is because of their excellent 


other materials for each part of the shoe and 
detail of the making is looked after by the most complete 
| organization of superintendents, foremen and skilled shoemakers, 
who receive the highest wages ~ in the shoe industry, and whose 


large factories at Brockton, Mass., 

and show you how carefully W. L. Douglas shoes are made, you 

would then understand — they hold their shape, fit better, wear 

longer and are of greater value than any other make. 

My $4 Gilt Edge and $5 Gold Bond Shoes cannot be equaled at any price. 
CAUTION! The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and price stamped on bottom. Take No 

| Substitute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. if 

factory. Shoes sent everywhere by mail. Catalogue free. W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


BEST IN 
THE WORLD. 


50 
anufacturer. 


The selection of 





he cannot supply you, send direct to 








War, was chief of the Bureau of Navigation | 
1881-89, and since his retirement at the age. 
limit in 1897, had been president of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. 


delicious chewing gum enveloped in a dainty candy 
coating, flavored by six drops of pungent peppermint—a 
remarkably appetizing combination. In five and ten cent packets 
and in bulk at five cents the ounce, at the better kind of stores 
all over the United States and Canada. 
you Chiclets send us ten cents for a sample packet and booklet. 


FY Seitigried is a tiny, firm morsel of 


If your dealer can’t sell 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc., 505 North 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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For the teeth use “B;vmwn's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. 


e eg Pp Ly methods. Bk rt ox 
penses earned. GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEE 
Catalogue FREE. DOD¢ GES. INST ire UTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 








Learn at our school 
—superior, practical 




















sunlit 4q 
Photo-Engraving or Photography 


Engravers Earn from $20 to $50 Per Week. 
The only college in the world where these paying 
professions are taught successfull a Indorsed by 
the SS ro of Photo-Engravers 
and the Photo, Ped ners’ Association i Illinois. 
aoe easy and AY ng inexpensive. @ Pp 
positions. Write for catalogue ma specify 
cours in which on are interested. Addr: +38, 
Illinois Noon gg of "Photo-Engravin a 965 Wabash Avenue, 
Bissell ee gham, Ill. 
BISSELL. Presiden 


DgM 


FOOTBALL. 


Every fellow who knows the fun of 
football welcomes the coming of foot- 
ball time—and it’s here now. Have 
ize learned to “kick the pigskin ” ? 

f not you don’t know what you miss. 
Get a fine D. & M. football and 
begin. Most poatthses, vigorous out- 
of-door sport known 

Uf the dealeg hasn’ t a D. & M. and 
offers some other brand, decline it and send 
to us—we'll sell pou di- 
rect, but ask him 
Catalogue sent a 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 

Plymouth, N. H. 


Heinz 
Food 


in the 
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/} The Solderless 
‘i Seam in the 


Improved Tin. 





To buy the 
/ / products of 
/ / Heinz Kitch- 
/ / ensin Heinz 
‘ / Improved 
/ # Tins is equiva- 
/ lent to taking 
/ them fresh 
' from our kitchens 
/ to your table, with 
/ all their fine flavor 
/ and appetizing 
‘goodness perfectly 
' preserved. 






This tin, especially 
made by Heinz, is an 
innovation from every 
point of view.. It is 
sealed in a brand new way, by which 
the top and bottom are rolled into a 
solid, hermetically-tight joint. In 


HEINZ 


Improved Tins 


absolutely no solder is used, pte- 
venting all contact of lead with the 
contents. 


In addition to this special Seal- 

* ing principle, they have the marked 

advantage of being treated on the 

inside to insure absolute neutrality 
between metal and contents. 


This Improved Tin, therefore, 
brings Heinz foods to you with all 
their natural wholesomeness, purity 
and flavor unaltered for your enjoy- 
ment, without exposure, without 
danger of contamination. 





Of the 57 Varieties, we put up 
the following in tins: Preserved 
Fruits, Apple Butter, Cranberry 
Sauce, Mince Meat, Tomato Soup, 
Baked Beans. 

A handsome booklet telling the 
whole story of the 57—-FREE. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











onders of a New Cave.—In July, 

1906, quarrymen near Engihoul, Belgium, 
unexpectedly opened a passage into a great and 
previously unknown cavern. Its existence, | 
however, had been suspected by a local miner- | 
alogist, Mr. E. Doudou, on account of the dis- | 
appearance of smal] streams in the neighborhood. | 
Mr. Doudou at once began an exploration of | 
the new cavern, which has since been continued. | 
It contains many large and beautiful chambers, | 
but is especially remarkable for its concretions, | 


‘and for a kind of mineral snow covering the | 


floors, so light that a breath sends it whirling. | 
In some places are found little basins filled with 
limpid water, which has begun to cover itself | 
with a fine film of crystalline glass. The 
innumerable crystal stalactites in the cave are 
remarkable for the musical tones they give | 
forth at the slightest touch. | 


& 


ew Studies of the Sun.—A few years 

ago the late Professor Langley expressed | 
the opinion that sudden changes in the intensity 
of the solar radiation were responsible for 
remarkably cold summers or warm winters. 
During the recent International Congress on 
Solar Research held at Meudon, near Paris, | 
Monsieur Deslandres called attention to a new 
method of research bearing upon this question. | 
Remarking that hitherto it has been found | 
exceedingly difficult to determine the variations 


| in the sun’s radiation by comparing its amount 
, at different times from the whole solar disk, he 
| showed that better estimates might be made 


| by measuring and comparing the radiation from 
| Separate parts of the sun. 





| spirable atmosphere. 
| lungs is conducted into a regenerator containing 
| a solution of potash, which absorbs the carbonic 





jacid, At the same time a current of oxygen is 


In this way, he 
| thought, the amount of the total variation 
might be ascertained more accurately. 


otection against Foul Air.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, an apparatus invented by Doctor 
Tissot was exhibited to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of working for long periods in an irre- | 
The air expired from the 


introduced through a flexible tube from a supply 
compressed in a cylinder. With an apparatus | 
}of this kind, Doctor Tissot remained during 
| Sour hours in a chamber filled with illuminating 
|gas where animals not thus protected were 
immediately asphyxiated. This recalls the ex- 
periments of Cailletet, some years ago, when 
he showed that compressed oxygen may be 





| employed to counteract the effects of the rarefied 


| lofty mountain peaks. 


air encountered by balloonists and climbers of- 


TS. New Quartz Industry.—In the past | 


| de Bort, as well as others made at Strassburg, 


|every day, 


few years the smelting of quartz, to be cast | 
into a great variety of vases, capsules, crucibles, 
hollow balls, tubes, and so forth, has assumed 
considerable industrial importance. Quartz 
melted in the electric furnace forms a glass of 
iridescent brilliance, with which many kinds of 
jewels and ornaments are made. It can be 
colored with great ease, and in a great variety 
of tones and shades. In laboratories, apparatus | 
made of smelted quartz has become practically | 


indispensable. ° 


peewee of Temperature.—In the Mete- 
orologische Zeitschrift, Dr. A. von Quer- 
vain sums up the evidence to show that a 
curious inversion of temperature takes place in 
the upper air at an elevation varying from five 
to eight miles. ‘The experiments of Teisserenc 


St. Petersburg and Zurich, with ‘‘sounding 
balloons’’ have all shown this inversion. Many | 
of the balloons carrying registering thermometers 
were sent up at night, in order to avoid the 
direct effects of the sunshine. In many cases 
it has been found that beneath the warmer 
upper zone there exists a layer where the tem- 
perature decreases sharply with increase of 
altitude. The importance of these studies lies 
in their bearing upon the mysteries of the 
weather. . 


& 


| peaprer gett is estimated that the rails of 
a single railway system in England, the 
London & Northwestern, lose 18 tons in weight 
and the larger part of this loss is 
ascribed to the effects of rust. The problem of 
rust is of great economical importance, not only 
because of such losses as that just described, 
but also because of the great expense involved 
in repainting iron and steel structures in order 
to preserve them. 
spent in painting the great Scotch bridge over 
the Forth. Late experiments indicate that 
pure iron in the presence of pure oxygen does 
not rust. It appears to be necessary for the 
production of rust that some acid, notably car- 
bonie acid, shall be present. When iron is 


Thus $10,000 a year are | 


subjected to the action of water containing | 
traces of acid, and in the presence of atmos- | 


pherie oxygen, it always rusts. The rapid 


rusting of iron in railroad-stations is ascribed | 


to the presence of sulphuric acid derived from 


| the smoke of locomotives. 


BAKER’S 
OCOA 


First in Years! 


2 Firstin Honors! 






First on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 





Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALTER BAKER & G0., Ltd. 


[Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


| HE moment you first open a New 


Home, your enjoyment of it 
begins, and it continues as long as 
you have occasion to use a sewing 
machine. The superiority of the 
New Home shows even in the lifting 
of the cover. Where other machines 
catch and work hard in opening, 





| the New Home works easily and 





| smoothly. In many machines the 





belt is liable to get tangled up in 


a: aed te aie . raising the head. Inthe New Home 
shoe that would give the head comes up with the belt 


greater comfort, prevent 
admission of moisture 
and safeguard health, 
we unconsciously 
duced by these 
means a shoe superior in 
woring ualities, and con- 
fidently elieve 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 


always in place ready for business. 

The New Home is the lightest 
running and makes the least noise of 
any machine on the market. In 
many other machines the working 
parts in the head and under the head 
are loosely and imperfectly fitted; 
this allows lost motion, makes the 
machine noisy, and increases the 
wear and tear. The working parts 
of the New Hone are finished and 
fitted as precisely as the works of a 
watch. Itis practically noise- 
less, and is the least liable 
to get out of order of any 
machine made. 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
( Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for 55 975. 


will outwear ony other shoe of 
equal price. n preventing 
ampness, we prevent rottin 
of the leather and lining, an 
in wearing the cushion 
sole you unconsciously 
step more lightly than 
usual, and thus save 
much of the ordinary 
wearandtear.7ry 
apairandproveit, 


Men's $4.00, 
$4.50, 














































You don’t buy a sewing machine often 
t the New Home at the start, and avoid 
trouble and disappointment ever after 

Send for the New Home literature and 
the name of a dealer. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass. 







ory your dealer; 
he hasn’t Worth 
Choe, send us his 
name and ask for 




















Catalogue. | 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E,§| 
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406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















This 20 Sewing DeskYours 
Without Cost 

















A handsome gy og Oak Chautauqua Sewing Desk Free 
with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


HOW THE LARKIN IDEA SAVES MONEY 


In buying of a retailer you must pay for his and other middlemen’s profits, 
losses and expenses. Larkin direct Factory-to-Family dealing is practical, 
co-operative and gives you double retail value. We reduce living expenses 
for over three million families annually. 

Every few weeks any small household can use $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, —any selection from over 150 home needs of superior excel- 
lence. You get in addition, without cost, the saved middlemen’s expenses in 
a —_ that alone sells for $10.00 at retail—all for $10.00. 

referred, you may have $20.00 worth of Larkin Products for $10.00; a 5c, bar of 
Sweet —_ Family Soap costs but 24c. Every Larkin offer saves you 1007%—one pur- 
chase will demonstrate this to you. 


WE WILL SEND ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL ps 


> 
Write at once for our Product and Premium List. Select $10.00 worth of Products and a $10.00 a ge 








Pi m. We ship to any responsible person on 30 D, Free Trial. n pay if pleased. 
(ruin Products | Premiums are noted winks ton ol high quality. The Larkin guarantee ae A ad 
insures absolute protection. @ A 
wv 
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THE YVOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
* weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 

scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. nn regi to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Oftice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. | 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


20% Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





RESISTANCE TO DISEASE. 


T is a fact of common observa- 
tion that not all persons are | 
alike in their power to resist 
disease. For example, when 
typhoid fever or pneumonia is 
prevalent, only a few, as com- 
pared with the total population, 
acquire the disease, although 
all may be living under the 
same conditions and be equally 

exposed to the infection. Physicians say, in gen- 
eral terms, that those who escape have greater 
resisting power, which means that they have some | 
power within them to destroy the germs that get 
into the body, and so to prevent their multiplica- 
tion and the manufacture by them of the poisons 
which cause the lesions and symptoms of the 
disease. 

For a long time it was unknown how the system 
was enabled to destroy the microbes of disease or | 
to neutralize their effects. A solution of the prob- 
lem was, however, recognized as essential if physi- 
cians were ever going to be able to treat infectious 
diseases in the only rational way—that is to say, 
by destroying the cause; or to prevent with cer- 
tainty their occurrence in those who had been 
exposed to the infection. Bacteriologists all over 
the world devoted themselves with great assiduity 
to the study of this problem, with the result that 
they are now beginning to understand the sub- 
ject, although there are still obscure points which 
must be cleared up before the fulfilment of Pas- 
teur’s prophecy that the time will come when it 
will be possible to exterminate all infectious dis- 
eases. 

There are two theories regarding the way in 
which the body resists an invasion of the bacteria 
of disease—the chemical, advanced by Ehrlich, a 
German bacteriologist, and the mechanical, dis- 
covered by the Russian scientist, Metchnikoff, now 
at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. | 

According to the first, when the special poison | 
elaborated by the bacteria gets into the blood, | 
this fluid at once begins to manufacture another 
substance which acts as an antidote, combining 
with the toxin and forming an inert, non-poisonous 
substance. The discovery of the antitoxin used 
in the treatment of diphtheria was the result of 
this theory 

The second theory is that certain cells, among 
which are some of the white blood-corpuscles, 
act as an army of defense, seizing upon the bac- 
teria and destroying them. 

These two theories are not really contradictory, 
although they seem so, and both processes are 
probably at work in every case of successful re- 
sistance to an attack of infectious disease. Re- 
cently it has been found that the white blood- 
corpuscles, called phagocytes or “eating cells,’ 
need assistance to enable them to destroy the 
bacteria, and on this discovery is founded the 
opsonin theory, which will be discussed in a future 
article. | 








THE CRY FOR JUSTICE. | 


|" the Island of Guernsey there reigned in the 
days of Alfred the Great a certain Duke Rollo 
or Ro, who was so impatient of ‘tthe law’s delay” 
and so eager to see prompt justice to all that he 
established a custom of public clamor of unre- 
dressed wrongs. Thus a citizen, oppressed and 
unable to get relief at court, might publicly call 
upon Rollo or Ro, and have his case instantly at- 
tended to. 

“When the funeral of William the Conqueror 
occurred, says a writer in Harper’s Magazine, and 
service was being held in the great church at Caen 
which he had built, a man entered, and falling 
upon his knees cried in French: 

“*‘Ha! Ro! Ha! Ro! To my aid, my prince. | 
One has wronged me!’ | 
“At once the services stopped, and the burial of 
the king could not proceed until the man’s plea 
had been heard and his wrong righted. In this | 
ease William himself was the doer of the wrong, | 
having taken the man’s land for the church and 

not having paid for it. 

“Even to modern times the cry of ‘Ha! Ro!’ 
persists in Guernsey, with speedy justice for him 
who uses it. It is a revered privilege, and one 
which no man in Guernsey would use except as a | 
last resort; but when a man in desperate straits 
does use it, it never goes unheeded. There is no 
man who dares disregard it. 

“Only a few months ago an unhappy citizen 
applied it to one of the rulers of the island who 
vas tearing down a building the ownership of | 
which was in dispute between them. He knelt 


| him uncertain and in fear. 


| require. 





upon the steps of the court-house, and his voice | 
went quavering as he began the ancient cry, and 
then shrilled high and loud; and people stood | 


about in silent awe until the formula was com- | 
plete, the man rose all trembling and looked about 


“The court heard his case forthwith, and decided | 
for him, but the rich man had already ceased the 
work before the court hearing, as soon as the poor 
man had cried, ‘Ha! Ro!’ 

“An American, to whom the practice was new, 
questioned both men. | 
“*He had to stop; he had no choice,’ said the 
poor man. And the rich man said the same. ‘I 
had to stop when he cried, “Ha! Ro!” Ihad no 

choice.’ 

“The old custom is written indelibly in the law- 
books of Guernsey, an age-old tribute to the love 
of justice of the ancient Duke Ro.” 
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A DAY TO REMEMBER. | 


Northern gentleman, visiting in a Southern | 
village, attended church at a negro meeting- 
house. When it came time for the collection to 
be taken, two deacons seated themselves beside a 
table before the pulpit, with the plate between 
them. } 


One by one the congregation rose, and stepping 
forward, deposited a cent or a nickel upon the 
ylate before the eyes of the watehful deacons. 
Vhen all the members had gone ferward the 
Northern man took a half-dollar from his pocket, 
and leaning forward and touching a negro on the 
shoulder, handed it to him and motioned toward 
the pulpit. 

The colored brother rose with alacrity, but with 
eyes big with astonishment, and holding the coin 
between the tips of his fingers and extending it 
high in air where all might see, he marched slowly 
and ostentatiously forward. 

He was about to deposit it on the plate when 
one of the deacons motioned and whispered to 
him. The effect was instantaneous. The coin- 
bearer lowered the coin out of the public gaze, 
and stepped back to the donor. 

“Please, sah,” he said, in a low voice, “does you 
want some change back—and how much?” 

The visitor shook his head. Again up went the 
coin, borne by a smiling negro, and with a clangor 
and an audible buzz of approval from the specta- 
tors, it fell into the plate. 

Watched by the deacons, the preacher counted 
the funds. “The collection this morning amounts 
to eighty-eight cents,” he announced. “We will 
now enter upon a service of thanksgiving.” 
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A TRIFLE MISLEADING. 


hen Lucy Seaver married William Edson and 

was able to have calling cards with “Mrs. 
William Edson” engraved upon them, she felt 
that life had no higher pride in store for her. 
She preserved this attitude through all the years 
of her married life. 


When Mr. Edson died she was inconsolable, and 
even after several years of widowhood she hotly 
resented any indication that her friends had for- 
gotten her lamented William for one moment. 

“It makes me so angry,” she said to one whom 
she suspected of carelessness in the matter, “to 
be spoken of or thought of as ‘Mrs. Lucy Edson.’ 
It is an insult to William’s memory.” - 

“Oh, I’m sure it’s never meant for that,” said the 
friend, hastily. ‘Only it’s quite customary among 
certain people, you know, for a widow to take her 
Christian name,—have letters addressed to her in 
that way,—and so on.” 

“It will never be with me,” said the widow, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘§ prefer always to be known as the 
late Mrs. William Edson.” 
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ADVERTISING. 


he little village could not boast of very many 

entertainments, says a writer in Punch, and 
consequently a concert was anticipated with great | 
delight by the inhabitants. It so happened on one 
occasion that a singer of renown, who had just | 
seored some signal successes at Covent Garden, 
came down to spend a few days with the squire, 
and smilingly acquiesced in the request of the 
vicar that he should sing at the village concert. 


His song, which was delivered with deep feeling, 
for which he was famous, was the old favorite, 
“The Village Blacksmith.” 

In response to a vociferous encore he was about 
to give one of his operatic successes, when the 
chairman tugged hard at his coat tail. 

“Better sing t’owd ’un over again, mister,” he 
said. “Il ’appen to be the chap you’ve been sing- 
ing about,—the village blacksmith,—and I reckon 
it ’ud only be fair to me if you was to sing it all 
over again, and pop in another verse saying as 
ow I let out bicycles.” 
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,JOYS TO COME. 
PN > sowed New England preacher says that if 
his sermon ever stretches beyond the twenty 
minutes to which he means always to limit it, the 
words of his little daughter ring in his ears, and 
he reflects that some of his congregation are 
doubtless feeling as she did on a memorable occa- 
sion. 


The occasion was the little girl’s sixth birthday, 
which chanced to come on Thanksgiving day. 

She went to church with her mother and sat 
quietly through the service. The sermon was | 
unusually good, the minister could not help think- 
ing; he had — to say, and he said it fluently. 

“How did you like my sermon?” he asked his 
young critic as they walked home together, her 
small hand in his big one. 

“You preached awful long, father,” said the 
little girl, “but I beared it, Because I love you, 
and I knew I'd have a nice dinner when I got | 
home, and forget what I’d been through.” } 
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THE USUAL WORK. 


|' seemed to Bobby that there was no end to the 
advice and instructions his mother gave him 
when he was starting off with his father for a 
week’s trip. 

‘‘Now I want to be sure you have everything 
you need,” she said, opening his bag in spite of his 
assurances that it held all a boy could possibly 
“Why, Bobby, where is your hair-brush? 
You were forgetting it!” 

“No, mother, I wasn’t forgetting it,” said Bobby, 
looking desperate. “I thought you said I was 
going on a vacation.” 





SANATIVE SHAVING. 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 
Cuticura Soap is a luxury for shaving. It possesses 
in a moditied form all the emollient, sanative and 


| antiseptic properties of Cuticura Ointment, the great 


Skin Cure, while supplying a firm, moist, non-drying, 
creamy and fragrant lather. This up-to-date method 
of shaving dispenses with the unsanitary shaving 
mug, is most agreeable and comforting, and makes 
frequent shaving a pleasure rather than a discomfort. 
Full directions wrapped around each cake of soap.[ Adv. 











The World’s Best Piano-Player. 
The 


Melodant-Angelus. 


The best that can be said of the ordinary 
piano-player is that it enables the performer to 
give a fairly creditable imitation of the hand- 
playing of the average pianist. How different 
with the MELODANT-ANGELUS! The 
MELODANT-ANGELUS is the only piano- 
player made by whose aid the player, even 
though a novice, is enabled to render any 
selection—popular or classical—with a musical 
brillancy which astonishes and delights the 
person of critical musical taste. 


s 


A performance on the MELODANT-ANGE- | 


LUS is as artistic in every sense and as musically 
perfect as that of an acknowledged master 
of piano-music. The delicate fingers of the 
MELODANT-ANGELUS bring out the best 
there is in the piano. The Phrasing Lever, 
Diaphragm Pneumatics and Melody Buttons— 
all exclusive features of the ANGELUS— 
entirely eliminate the mechanical effect. These 
devices enable the player to inject personal 


feeling into the performance and to interpret | 


any composition in the way that most appeals 
to him. With the MELODANT the new 


device, exclusive with the ANGELUS, the | 


most artistic music is produced without thought 
of expression on the part of the performer. 


Before foasiodion your piano-player just hear the 
MELODANT-ANGELUS once. The music of other 
piano-players can no more be classed with that of the 
MELODANT-ANGELUS than the playing of an ordi- 
nary pianist can be classed with that of a Paderewski 
or a Rubenstein. 

Pianos, with the ANGELUS built within the case, 
from $550 upwards—the Cabinet ANGELUS, which 
plays any make of piano, $250. Write us for name of 
nearest representative and free descriptive literature. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Established 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 
rs . 7 : 
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Strength of 














for Boys 


is here illustrated by actual test. 


372 Ibs. dead weight 
is suspended to one 
of our famous 


No. 19. 


A remarkable demonstration, but 
only one of the tests that bring 
out the full value of the “ Extra 
Twist” given to all our yarn. 


derful wear-resisting — are 
also largely due to the fact that 
“TRON CLAD” No. 19 stockings 
are triple knit in leg, heel and toe. 
Invaluable to football boys. A 
one-pair test on your boy is all we 


“s. Glese 6 to 21%. 


Positively fast black —nar- 
rowed ankle. Flexible and 


dressy. 
25c. PAIR. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you send us 26c. for one 
~—_ any size 6 to 10, or $1.50 
or six pairs, and they will 
be sent to you all charges 
prepaid. Men’s sizes, 10 to 
114s, 85c. Your dealer’s name 
should accompany order. 


An interesting booklet, 


“AN IRON CLAD 
PROMISE,” 
shows a full line of stylesin 
cotton, merino and wool for 
men, women and children. 


It’s free—write for it. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY 


300 BROAD ST., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 














You Can Shop in 
New York 


WITHOUT LEAVING 
YOUR HOME. 


With our Catalogue and Samples before you, 
you can make your selection from hundreds of 
the latest New York styles and choose the 
material for your suit or skirt from a liberal 
| number of the season’s finest fabrics in the most 
| fascinating weaves and colors. 

We fit you perfectly because your garment is 
cut according to our Perfect-Fitting System, 
and then graded to your measurements from the 
lines of the ideal figure. In this way only can you 
| get a well-fitting garment, adapted to your own 

figure, and at the same time possessing the 
| beautiful lines of the latest New York creations. 





Order a Suit, Skirt or Rain-Coat made to 
|order. It will be exquisitely stylish; it will 
| possess individuality; every detail of its 
| construction will please you. 

IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED AND 
WANT YOUR MONEY BACK FOR ANY 
REASON WHATEVER, YOU GET IT 
WITHOUT QUESTION OR DELAY. 

° 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the 
following garments, which we make to order : 


Visiting Dresses, $6.00 to $20.00 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25.00 
Separate Skirts, $3.50 to $15.00 
Rain-Coats, $8.75 to $18.00 








Ready-Made Goods. 


Our line of ready-made goods includes 
| practically everything that is essential to a 
well-dressed woman’s wardrobe. Here, 
again, is a splendid opportunity for greatly 
economizing on your clothing expense. 
| Our enormous business enables us to manu- 
| facture at the lowest possible cost, with the result 
|that when you order from us you get far 
| greater value for your money than you 
| can obtain elsewhere. . 


| Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the 
following goods, which are ready-made: 


This great strength and the won-»| Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, $5.45 to $34.75 


Children’s Cloaks . . .$4.75to $9.95 
Children’s Dresses. . .$1.98 to $5.48 
|Shirt-Waists . . . . .98to $6.98 
| Fur Neck-Pieces and Muffs, $2.25 to $13.50 
|Sweaters . . . . . .85to $3.48 
|Underwear. . . . . .24to $2.48 
|\Corsets . . . . . .$1.00to $3.00 


|Handkerchiefs . . . . .05to 25 


We pay postage or express charges on any- 
thing you order from us to any part of the United 
States; this means a big saving to you. 

Write to-day for our new Winter Style 
Book, sent free to any part of the United 
States, and if you desire Samples of Mateérials 
for a Suit, Skirt or Rain-Coat, be sure to men- 

| tion the colors you prefer. 


| National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th Street, New York. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
| Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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WASH-DAY IN THE NAVY 


BY CHARLES A. SIDMAN 


ave you ever noticed 
H how clean and well- 
dressed a sailor lad 
looks when on shore leave ? 
How white his clothes 
look when you board the ship on visiting-days? 
But did you ever realize that he was his own 
washerman ? 

With a shrill blast of his silver whistle, the 
chief boatswain’s mate will pipe, ‘‘Scrub and 
wash clothes!’’ and every man hurries to his 
bucket, gets his soiled clothes, salt-water soap, 
‘draws a bucket of briny or fresh water, as the 
case may be, and begins his washing. 

He is generally barefooted at this time, so 
that he will not wet his shoes and stockings. 
He wears his trousers very bell-shaped at the 
bottom in order that he may roll them up over 
the knee. 

After serubbing and rubbing his clothes until 
clean, he turns them inside out, and with 
‘*stops’’ proceeds to get them ready for hanging 
up. These stops are short pieces of twine, 
twisted and with whipped ends, that he uses 
in lieu of clothes-pins. They are fastened in 
eyelets placed at the side seams and bottom of 
his shirts, and the waistband of his trousers. 
He turns all his washed clothes inside out to 
prevent the right side getting soiled. 

They are then hung on a line which is run 
from the bow to the topmast or upper top of a 
fighting mast. The well-informed man now 
usually puts his clothes to soak the night before 
in a bucket half-full of water, into which he 
has either sprinkled a handful of soap-powder 
or a small piece of salt-water soap. In the 
morning a little rubbing, and his clothes are 
clean and hung up, while the ‘‘landlubber’’ 
has just begun. 

When they have been thoroughly dried, the 
chief boatswain again pipes, ‘‘Scrub and wash 
clothes !’’ and every man rushes for the clothes- 
line to claim his own.. If he fails to secure 
them within a reasonable time, the master-at- 
arms, or ‘‘Jimmy Legs,’’ takes them down, 
and they go into the ‘‘lucky bag.’’ Then the 
only recourse the unlucky owner has is to go 
to the mast, or the ‘‘stick,’’ as the court on 
board ship is commonly called, and petition the 
‘first luff,’’ or executive officer, to order them 
released. 

As a rule, Jimmy Legs, who has charge of 
the cleanliness of the decks, always has extra 
cleaning, painting, and so forth, in mind, and 
the man whose clothes get into the lucky-bag 
receives so many hours’ extra duty as a gentle 
reminder to be more careful in the future. His 


“SCRUB AND WASH CLOTHES!” 


hame goes on Jimmy Legs’s time-book, and 
when there is any extra labor to be performed, 
he is called upon to assist. 

This is usually the lot of the “‘landsman’’ 
who has not been aboard long enough to ‘‘learn 
the ropes. ”” 

After they are taken from the line, the stops 
are taken out, and the clothes rolled in such a 
manner that they need no ironing. These rolls 
are then tied at each end with the stops, and 
are stowed away in the clothes-bag. In this 
way all his clothes, both blue and white, are 
kept clean, and when Sunday morning comes, 
and there is general inspection on the quarter- 
deck, he has no fear of being reprimanded for 
having on a soiled uniform. 

The hardest things of a sailor’s outfit to wash 
are his blanket and hammock. The hammock 
forms part of his equipment, but belongs to the 
ship. ‘ He is, however, required to keep it 
Clan. His mattress and blanket are lashed 























into the hammock and 
stowed in the nettings or 
crates provided for that 
purpose. 

Every day a couple or 
more of men are detailed to stow them away, and 
at night to break them out. It is this handling 
so much that gets them fearfully dirty, espe- 
cially while a ship is coaling. When washing 
his hammock, a sailor lays it flat on the deck 
and uses a wire brush to get it clean, with the 
assistance of soap and lots of ‘‘elbow-grease.’’ 

In visiting a foreign port, and before the ship 
has come to anchor, it will be surrounded by 
**bumboats,’’ generally bringing out washer- 
women, who are usually negresses, and who 
clamor for any work in the laundry line. They | 
do good work, and charge very little ‘for it. 
They always show their references from the | 
last ship, and always want a new one to add | 
to their already long list. 

It is in wet and stormy weather that the | 
sailor has his own troubles trying to dry his | 
clothes. “Round the uptakes of the smoke-stack 
there is a drying-room, in which clothes may 
be hung, but as they grow yellowish when hung 
there often, this room is used as little as possible. 
In the newer men-of-war there are installed 
washing- and drying-machines, which greatly 
facilitate the laundry work, making it inex- 
cusable for a sailor to have soiled clothes. This 
machine, which dries clothes by centrifugal 
motion, does the work rapidly and well. 

These machines, which are being added to 
all the new ships, will in time do away with all 
hand-work. The old, familiar sight of a long 
line of clothes strung from bow to masthead 
will no longer be seen, and the boatswain’s 
mate will forget how to pipe, ‘‘Scrub and wash 
clothes !’” 
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THE PERIPATETIC SCHOOL. 

uite generally overlooked among the innu- 

merable ramifications of our educational 
system is a school, novel and interesting, the 
post-office address of which, however, might 
be hard to give. It is difficult to realize that 
circus - performers are just ordinary human 
beings; in the imagination they figure as per- 
petually clowns, trapeze-experts, animal-trainers, 
and so on. Yet ‘‘Slivers,’’ the world-famous 
clown, is just as anxious that his three-year- 
old daughter obtain a good education as though 
he supported his family by keeping books in- 
stead of by convulsing delighted audiences. 
And while circus people rather generally wish 
their children to follow their own pro- 
fession,—and, as a fact, the same names 
appear for generations on the circus- 
bills, —yet acrobat and clown, trapezist 
and aerialist alike, are ambitious for 
their little ones to learn what other 
children are taught. 

As a consequence, with Barnum & 
Bailey’s big show travels a teacher, and 
school for the children of the circus per- 
formers ‘‘keeps’’ twice daily—in the 
forenoon, and between afternoon and 
evening performances. 

At the regular sessions, which are 
kept up not only during stays in large 
cities, but ‘‘on the road’’ also, the chil- 
dren are taught the ordinary English 
branches which other children of their 
age study in the public schools. 

While to the child of the circus so much 
is denied in instruction and in home 
life, which is mere commonplace to the 
home-bred child, yet certain advantages 
and opportunities are his. For instance, 
it is part of the teacher’s work to take 
the children to see the churches, mu- 
seums, schools, parks, and other inter- 
esting sights in the cities visited by the 
circus. Besides, among the performers 
are many ‘‘imported attractions,’”’ from 
whose children, speaking German, Ital- 
ian, Japanese, Spanish and other foreign 
tongues, their little English playmates, 
in many instances, pick up useful knowl- 
edge of other languages. 

There is one bliss, however, dear to 
the heart of American boys and girls, 
which the children of the moving school 
may never have—that of getting up at an un- 
earthly hour and rushing, sleepy-eyed but fran- 
tically eager, down to the railroad, ‘‘to see the 
cireus come in.’’ 

¢ © 


ACTIVE REST. 


hen autumn comes, the man who has 

stayed at home hears the tales of his 
friends who have capered over the country or 
sailed the seas during the summer. 

‘**Rested?’’ cried one returned traveller, in 
response to the query of a stay-at-home. ‘‘I 
should say I was! I got into Liverpool one 
morning, reached London that afternoon; 
stopped there nearly twenty-four hours; went 
on to Paris next afternoon; stayed there over- 
night; on to Switzerland next day; stayed there 
two hours or so; got to Berlin the next fore- 
noon, and back to England in time to catch the 
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+ ‘ 
be 
>] SLATER TRUST COMPANY, f: 
x + PAWTUCKET, R. L. b? 
MORSE AND WIRELESS SYSTEMS. “4 Assets over $8,600,000. Established 1855. ¥° 
Boston Tslagragh Enstitete. 120 Boylston St., Boston. Framing- | *4 2 : b+ 
ham Business College, South Framingham, Mass, (ufulogue. | 7 pa i a a a a ew a 
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steamer. I tell you, I feel like a new man!’’ 
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<< NO HEART SO HARDENED BUT SOME MAGIC KEY 

x WILL FORCE ITS BARS, AND TO ITS DUNGEONS BRING 

SZ HOPE’S MESSENGER—LIKE HIM WHOSE MINSTRELSY 

Ss SEARCHED THE BLACK AUSTRIAN PRISON, AND SET FREE 

BS A CAPTIVE KING. Theron Brown 
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city school or in a log cabin on a mountainside, finds her- 
self confronted by a dual problem — teaching those who 


ey school-teacher, whether her work be in a graded 


hy 





SZ 

<7 are eager or willing to be taught, and reshaping the character of 

4 those who are unwilling so that they shall be willing. Somehow, 

S72 it is this latter task which seems the most immediately necessary. 

S% The boys and girls who want to learn will find help in their 

Sa text-books, and will make doubly valuable the time given to them 

Sq by the teacher. But in every school there is at least one pupil 

Sq who apparently does not want to learn, and who, left to himself, 

SZ will drift farther and farther from the path he should follow. 

<4 +“ Sometimes such a pupil is mentally lacking, but in the far greater 

es number of cases he is capable of work fully equal to the best of 

§q_ his comrades if he can only be persuaded to take it up as enthu- 

as siastically as he has avoided it. His energy, which should have 

es been directed toward it, has been by some failure in earlier train- 

as ing directed into a wrong channel. It must be deflected into its 

ZS proper course. The problem of how this is to be brought about, 
ZS of how the black sheep is to be made the best of the flock, some- es 
as how looms larger before the teacher than any other. How shall Ss 
oS it be done ? How shall the misformed character be reshaped cs 
gs = _ —_ a og or The pawn ny’ S 
ZS ouths Companion have put this question to thousands of &» 
us teachers all over the country, and seeking to learn from their as 
BS experiences and successes what way success lies for others, 2s 
BS have collected and compiled many of their answers. These On 
B4 experiences have been published under the title, ““ The Teacher's aK 
84 Problem.” Many parents will find this book suggestive in the BS 
M4 training of their children. Read it, and then give it to the BX 
B4 teacher of your own children to read. The incidents in this BX 
$4 = pamphlet are all true. Some are extreme in type, but all bear BK 
84 testimony to the fact that if the proper key be used every heart BK 
4 scan be opened and character transformed. One copy of “The 


WW, , ” . YW) 
M4 0 Teacher’s Problem” sent post-paid for 7 cents. BK 
NZ NZ 
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5 PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. <7 
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\ tation for progress we have constructed a 
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new type of Range which we are making in 
two sizes—the “Palace” and “Castle.” These 
Ranges are alike excepting as to size, and while 
possessing all of the usual distinctive features of 


rawfor 


(Ooking-Ranges 


Single Damper—Dock-Ash Grates— 
Cup-Joint Oven Flues—Perfected 
Oven—Improved Oven Indicator— 








this new type is made without 
the end hearth and with more 
room on top. These features 
make for economy in space and 
convenience in cooKing, and the 
novel method of disposing of the 
ashes—which in these Ranges 
i Ai epee fall into a hod 
Io»  £farbelowthe 
grate—makes their removal easi- 
er and prevents the grates from 
being warped and burned out. 


The Coal Hod and Ash Hod are side by side, 
of same size, and when the ash hod is emptied 
it can be returned full of coal. 


The ‘“ Palace”’ is the extra large size; the 
“Castle” is smaller, but otherwise the same, 
and will suit the majority of families. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our many styles of Ranges. 


.\ Crawfords have more improve- 
ments than all others combined. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


y Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 
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